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NEW KUSHANA INSCRIPTIONS FROM MATHURA 

By 

V. N. Srivastava, M.A. 

Curator , Archaeological Muxtim, Mathura. 

While checking the antiquities stored in the godowns of the 
Archaeological Museum, Mathura, I cam: across two broken pede¬ 
stals of seated Buddhist images, containing inscriptions of the Kus- 
hJpa period, unnoticed so far. They may he described as follows: 

I. Lower part of a red sandstone seated image of Bodhisattva 
(M. M. No. 4329 ; measuring r-9'x6$'xll')i 118 apparent from 
vhe ornamented girdle, which is very similar in style to its famous 
$r&vau! counterpart, now in Lucknow Museum. The left portion of 
the pedestal, including the shin, is broken and along with it, has 
gone practically 1/3 of the inscription which is beautifully incised 
on it, in two lines, in Brihml script of the 1st cent. A.D. The 
language of the inscription is mixed Sanskrit, so commonly found in 
Kush&pa records. The inscription refers to the year 4 of Kapuhka’s 
reign (i.e., 82 A.D.) and may be read as follows 

Text 

1. Maharijasya Kapi(shka)sya sam 4 va 1 di 1 etasya purv- 

viyc bhikshu Dharmmanandasya Dharmmarathakasya Saddhya- 
vihlrisya Bha. 

2. pratishthSpayati mahadantfankyaka Hummiyaka Ladysak- 
kavihire apenam eya dharmmaparityagena mit5p>trapXm.... 
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Translation 

Line 1. In the year 4 of (the reign of) Mahirija Kapishka, 
in the first (month of) rainy season, on the first day, on that (date 
specified as) above, of Monk Dhaimmananda, the protector of 
Dharmma (and resident) of the Saddhya Vihira. 

Line 2. Mahldandaniyaka Hummiyaka scU up (this image) 
in the Ladyfakka Vihira. By doing this, (he) disowns the result 
of this pious deed in favour of mother, father. 

The year 4 in the reckoning of Kushlo a era of 78 A.D., coin¬ 
cides with 82 A.D. The inscription is important for more reasons 
than one; for, besides being one of the earliest records of the greatest 
Kushlna monarch, it brings to light the names of two new Buddhist 
monasteries, viz, Saddhya and Ladysakka viharas in Mathura, 
which are not known to us from any other source. We also hear 
the name of MabSdapdanSyaka Hummiyaka for the first time, and 
wc can add his name to the existing list of foreigners who have left 
records in this country. 

(2) Red sand-stone fragment (M. M. No. 4328, Il'x9'x8',) 
is from the lower part of a seated Buddha image. Only a portion 
cf the left foot and an equal part of die pedestal now remain. The 
broken pedestal bears the last few letters of a two-line epigraph, 
written in Brlhml script which on palacographic grounds can be 
placed in or about the 1st. cent. A. D. It can be read as follows 

Text 


( 1 ) . Saddke Viblrc. 

(2) . vihirc pra 

(tishlhlpitah) 


Translation 

. In Saddha Vihira 

. is set up in.-..Vihira. 

The inreription being very fragmentary, wc do not know, to 
which king it refers to. Nor can we know the name of the donee, 
donor, or even the vihira where the image was set up. Yet the 
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inscription is not without any significance, for it suggests the 
existence of at least one new monastery named ‘Saddha’ in 
Mathura. 

[N. B. Compare 'Saddha’ or this record with ‘Saddhya’ of the 
previous epigraph. The two may be identical. There can be no 
doubt that there existed in Mathura, a monastery of this name 
also during the Kushiija age. This assumption, however, is not 
baseless. But the word ‘vihSrisya’ after ‘Saddhya’ in the first 
epigraph, is grammatically wrong. It should have been ‘vihire’ or 
‘viharasya’ meaning thereby ‘in’ or ‘oP Saddhya-vihSra.’ 

Again, the word ‘Saddhya’ may be the corrupt form of ‘Sad- 
yah’ in Sanskrit, meaning ‘newly-constructed’, but then it should 
have a visarga after ‘ya’, instead of ‘dha’ which has been inserted 
between ‘da’ and ‘ya’. If we take these to be mistakes of the scribe 
and the word ‘Saddha’ of the second inscription, to be standing for 
*Saayah’, the translation in both cases would be ‘of the newly-cons¬ 
tructed vihlra’. I, however, leave it to scholars to throw more 
light on these two important epigraphs.]* 


•These two inscriptions were originally published by Sri K. D. Bajpal, formerly 
Curator of tbe Archaeological Museum, Mathura. See Proceeding* or the Indian 
History Congress, XXth Session (1957), pp. 66-69. —Edit* 


prayopaveSa in ANCIENT KA$MIRA 

A Study of Rajutara/kginI 
... By 

B. S. SHUKLA, M A. 

PrJyopavda, which literally^means ‘to sit down for a solemn 
fast’, was a weapon of the weak against the strong, for redrew of 
grievances in ancient K&imira. The chief source of our information 
is R&jatarangini of Kalhria which enumerates many priyopcada 
cases. The current equivalent of prayopaoda is 'analana.' which 
is inadequately translated into English as ‘hunger-strike*. The 
philosophy of hunger-strike is controversial, and political thinkers 
often differ from one another in this regard. Certain leading men 
of the world, both in the cast and the west, take hunger-strike as 
a coercive method, adopted by the aggrieved to get their demands 
conceded; and as such, according to them, its use can never be 
justified. There are other perrons also who treat hunger-strike as 
an attempt at suicide. However, Mahatma Gandhi gave its ideal 
exposition. In his opinion, it is a method to purify oneself. It 
seeks the change of heart of the tyrant or the strong. But Gandhiji 
made it clear that this weapon cannot, and should not, be used by 
every man. The views of Mahatma Gandhi are generally accepted 
by Indian thinkers. Gandhiji himself resorted to fast many a time 
and proved the efficiency of this weapon. But it is still open to 
question whether hunger-strike really changes the heart of the opres- 
sor, or whether the latter is compelled to take notice of it because 
of political and similar other reasons, not necessarily moral ones. 
However, the testimony of various cases of pfayopcada enumerated 
in the RijataraAgini generally favours Gandhiji*s views. 

It appears that prayopaeda in KiUmlra was very common in 
olden days. The government were also susceptible to these hunger- 
strikes. The rulers often had to recognise the evil activities of their 
administration, against which prayepavda was resorted to by the 
people from all walks of life. Prayvpaoda was sometimes held 
on maw scale also. On a certain occasion, even a king named 
Chandripld* undertook solemn fast to purify himself for he had 
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failed to do justice ( Rajat . IV. 99). It was not, as it would seem, 
a counter hunger-strike to dissuade'a person already on prtyopa- 
tula, but it was the genuine feeling of the king. The story runs 
thus: Once a Brlhmana woman whose husband was murdered 
by some unknown person during the reign of king Chaudr&p!d» 
sat on hunger-strike {ibid, IV, 82). From what she told the law 
officers of the king ChandrSpKja, it is evident that fr\fbpmU by the 
aforesaid woman was done in protest of the king’s bad rule, in which 
the life of the subject was very insecure. This indeed’, she said, is 
a great humiliation for a king of noble conduct that premature 
death should touch his subjects {ibid, IV, 84)’. It is also clear 
that to seek justice and stand triumphantly was preferred to being 
a *satl’ and let the crimes go unchallenged. She further told the 

king that : “Four nights have been worn out.since I have 

been starving. I did not follow in death the husband because of 
the yearning for retaliation against the murderer; in the event of 
punishment not being meted out to this one (the murderer), in this 
matter I am to give up life by fasting (ibid, IV, 87-98), 


In the sixth book of Mjatarah^l, Ka!ha 0 a informs us of a man 
who also had undertaken a voluntary starvation to get certain of 
hi, right, recognised by the government. Here a merchant had 
sadly exploited the hunger-,triker. Hav.ng faded to obu n umoe 
from' lower court,, the aggrieved reamed to prUopeC'** (*>]“; ' I. 

14-25). 

Prippama vva, generally held in the form of VtoertS'. We 
ire told of a Brahmapa who stood outside the pabce oT *« to* 

md threatened to commit suicide by hunger-, mke >f he faded 

o sec the king for some important work (ibid, VI, 

Howsoever justified the cause of friy'pv'U might he, Kal- 
,»„x condemns the groups of Bribmapa, who ... h “T^ ,k ‘ 

■very now and then, without much justification. He rail, them 
professional fas.-mongers'. The reason of Kalhapa's tndtpt.rton 
toward, professional hunger-strikes may be well appreet a.ed.jp - 
tially in our own times, when the valuable weapon of“ 
txplotted and i, definitely used as a coerc.ve med.od a least u 
tertain cases, and where it serves as a sttmulant fir mas, lury 
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political agitations. How corrupt some of the Brlhmaijas were in 
10th and 11th centuries A. D. is evident from the fact that they 
were induced 'to enter upon a solemn fast {prijepaveia) in order 
to cause disturbance in the kingdom of Queen DiddS (980-81 to 
1003 A. D.) by Vigraharija. But the BrShnupas were won over 
by Queen Diddi with the gift of gold, and consequently they 
abandoned fasting. They, however, restarted their fast.* 

It is believed that the Brihmanas again undertook a solemn 
fast in the reign of king Ananta (1028-1063 A. D.), who was greatly 
troubled by their fasts {Rijal., VII, 1777). They went on hunger- 
strike against his son KalaSa also, to stop hostilities of royal family 
which caused ruin to the country. The king and his son were ever 
in dispute, and, naturally, the administration had become most 
inefficient. Here Kalhapa docs not disapprove of the action taken by 
BrShimnas. Similarly, hunger-strike was resorted to by the members 
of a priests’ corporation to get compensation and exemption from 
forced carriage of loads. The king had to yield to their demands. 
It is worthy of note that forced labour was a characteristic feature 
of Kiimlra’s administration in olden times. Dr. A. Stein says that 
‘the nature of the country and the absence of proper roads, renders 
it necessary to use load-carriers in preference to all other means of 
transport.’* Thus the system of forced labour {btglr) was well 
organised in Kilmira specially during the reign of gankaravarman. 
No one was exempted from load-carrying, and, on the contrary, one 
had to carry one’s allotted loads. In case a villager did not turn up, 
he was badly fined. It was this kind of begar which the aforesaid 
purohitns resented.* 

There arc at least two other illustrations where the military 
went on hunger-strike. In the first case prayopavtia was held during 
the reign of king Harshadeva. King Harshadeva was corrupt and 


1. "Vigraharija, whose hoatility had been waxing, by despatching jeetrt emiuariei, 
induced the Brahmaijai once more to *eek death by fatting. In the hope of recei¬ 
ving bribei the Brlhmai)a« who had once more commenced a hunger-itnke were 
attacked by Tunga, who had acquired liability, and driven out' (Rijtt. VI, 3*^« 
43—Tran*, by R. S. Pandit). 

2. JUjtt .—trawlated by M-A; Stein. 

3. an. 
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was notoriously known for his immoral character! On one occa¬ 
sion he planned an attack of Rijapuri. But before the conquest of 
Rljapurl was actually accomplished, he was tempted to capture the 
fortress of Pfithvlgiri. Consequently, he encamped for this purpose 
at the foot of the fortress. During the course of stay the garrison 
was altnost exhausted of food and other such resources. The officers 
wanted to withdraw, but the king would not. Thereupon they ‘who 
were mostly from the.ranks... .started a hunger-strike with ironical 
speeches (i bid, VII, 1157)’. In the second case the soldiers ‘hav¬ 
ing blocked the entrances' in front of the royal palace with drawn 
swords, held hunger-strikes at every step clamouring for the allo¬ 
wance for the campaign which had accrued due.’ 

The cases of frajopavtia were so frequent in Kalmlra that the 
officials were also probably appointed to take immediate notice of 
them (VI, 14). It appears that these officials first interrogated the 
hunger-strikers and then reported the facts to the king. The latter 
generally redressed the grievance because of the great force of pub¬ 
lic opinion. 

Sri R. S. Pandit believes that ‘the hunger-strike in KSimira 
grew out of the Buddhist ideals of self-sacrifice and non-violence’. 
He supports his statement by the Jataka stories. But the variety 
of circumstances under which priyopaoela was held does not neces¬ 
sarily prove that it was held in the spirit of self-sacrifice and non¬ 
violence. On the contrary, sometimes the element of coercion 
becomes apparent. However, the sacred use of prajopaoda was 
definitely abused on a few occasions. It is quite likely that origin 
of this effective weapon lies »n the most non-violent effort to stir 
the conscience of the oppressor. But later it assumed the form 
of a political and tactical method to influence others. A truly non¬ 
violent application of this weapon was made by Yuan Chwang 
while he sojourned for a short period in a small kingdom situated 
between India and China in the course o his journey to the land 
of the Buddha—India. The ruler of that kingdom did not want, out 
of sheer love and respect for Yuan Chwang, that the latter should 
leave his country, though he was determined to depart. When the 
king failed to persuade him, the biographer Hui-li tells us, he 
threatened to detain the traveller by force. Yuan Chwang tried his 
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. • • u<n viin- and ultimately having no 

beat to explain hi* pout tor ibi , Hc did not take 

other way left he sat on iung an d threc 

cither his meals or even water J king who 

nigl J tS ‘ off most respectfully. With a 

Gi« Ti: r 

feh r r 

being .nd it degrade, him who use, tt «, « depratm the 
victim, but non-violent pmsutc exerted through self-suffering 
by fatting works in an entirely different way. It touche, not the 
physical body but it touches and strengthens the moral fibre cf 
those against whom it is directed’ 1 . 


The .««en*n« G.ndhiji !«>■-td I r ™***"*' ** ** DMm ' ' 932 ' 

Quoted in Rijol, truuUied by R. S. Pandit. 


A LINGUISTIC STUDY OF INDIAN PLACE NAMES 


By 

V. K. Mathur, M.A., 

Editor, Social Science, Central Hindi Directorate, Minutry of Education, 
Government of India, Delhi. 


The vast extent of India from the point of view of geography 
makes a study of her place-names a formidable task. Her history 
goes back to the dawn of human civilisation and her geographical 
boundaries have covered, for all practical purposes, the entire area 
of the sub-Himalayan continent. As a matter of fact, her cultural 
influence has often in history overstepped her natural boundaries 
on all sides and reached the neighbouring lands known as Greater 
India. A critical study therefore, of the names of the cities, towns, 
villages, riven and mountains in their various aspects, via., historical, 
literary and legendary, presents a difficult problem, for it has, of 
necessity, to cover a vast field spread over many centuries and many 
countries. In the present paper, we are, however, mainly concerned 
with a linguistic study of some of those names as such. Recently, 
while collecting material for my comprehensive Hindi work on 
India’s ancient places as mentioned in Indian history, legend and 
literature, I have met with a mass of valuable information bearing 
on this particular aspect, and in order to discuss it here, I would 
divide the subject matter under several heads, for the sake of con¬ 
venience and brevity 

1. In the first place, in India of the present time, we have a 
set of Sanskrit tatsama names which are almost identical with those 
found in ancient literature. These present no difficulty in the 
matter of identification, as they have remained unchanged since 
ancient times. A few examples arc given below 


«tri (first mentioned in the of the ***** and subse¬ 

quently in the Rimayana of V&lmiki, the Mahabharata and the later 
works, both Sanskrit and Pali), WW* (* later name of Km 
often occurring in the Mb. and works of later literature), ^ (Rim. 
and Mb.), (Rim.) W' (Rim. Mb. etc.), (Mb. and 

Buddhist literature),(Mb.), ™ (Rim. Mb., Buddhist literature), 
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*PTO (Mb., Kfilidasa’s Mcghaduta), to (M*.). 

f«m (K&lid&sa) kn* (Ram., Mb.),«wfk (*■«. 

for*, Hg*i (earliest reference is in Rigveda), * *1 •* 

(Mb.), (Mb.) etc. 


2. A large number of place-names consist of ««« or 
awr* forms of ancient names which can be traced back, perhaps 
with a little effort, to their originals. A study of the changes in 
the names of ancient cities from Sanskrit to Prakrit and modern 
languages during the course of time, enables us to formulate a tew 
general rules which in a number of cases have governed these chan¬ 
ges. Taking the case of suffixes in city-names, we find that JK 
at the end of the names has sometimes changed into m, Wltf 
as in «lik from from ^ from 

(Allahabad District), mtal from or ; into as in WHC 
from SWS*. Wt from (in Gwalior), from (District 
Bijnor, U.P., mentioned by Yuan-Chwang, the Chinese Pilgrim in 7th 
century), mm from «TH$C; S* l* 35 also changed into as in 
r$U from (Bombay State) and as in from $9*3* or 

■n a f k gfl. 3$ similarly has changed into or aflO as in Rftrfl from 
*T$ 3 tf (near Mathura) and *plKl from *1*3# (in Kashmir). HR* has 
changed into HR or HUT as in flWTC from (Kathiawad) 

and ftA’HR or ytoW from and HT as in from 

tnimt (Jaipur), HlfiTHT from Hhrrmrnr etc. *** has usually chan¬ 
ged into HTT as in from HtfirsF*, iflMo from TJHWJIW, HT'T’ia 

from THSTH or sq'ina"* (in district Meerut, mentioned in the Mb., 
***** mHrnffaTT'HlHSR, Htfl*! 31. 19) and from fHHPT. 
has changed into TS as in from *rtrrsj and ^T8 from RSTNJ 
and HTR into <*Ta or «TTR and 51H as in from and 

for* from srftirSR . has similarly become *r * as in | T*f3 from 
vfoprw, u* becomes q* as in gfo from 5 *a** (in district Guna, 
M.P.) where an inscription of Gupta era 116=>435 A.D. was found 
and from (Bihar). Heft becomes >IW) as in fWTfhfl 

from (Gaur in Bengal) spttW from inTTOlft and 

•There ii no reference to the River Gjngt (i the RnwSu manlrai. Rigttia proper 
doe* not cow mute kalskhifr* where, of course, a reference to Cangl i* to be found. 
The Aryjnj dW not advance ai for at that river in ths Rigvedic period_ EJiitr. 


I 
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sometimes as in from tpfaft. qypt or has some¬ 
times changed into as in tWwai from tAtares* and 

from fts.TwtqtrjJr, gte into J.8 as in fa*** from tftftj, 
fnfr into as in *|*rT from TOjifnfr or sfttlftfr (its name sfhnfnfr 
is mentioned in the Mb. ‘sw ti* rtjtt^ *Tfanft 

Vig^tih finnTR Hftnjn’) or into WT or nr as in »nf<wr from nbtWV, 
>jfww has become JfT as in firrjH from tfh^fiRT or as in Jlfoft 
from Apart from these common suffixes in city names, 

the names of many towns, rivers etc., have changed into forms 
which can be easily recognised, e.g.r i^ll “ vpq^ut, sftwflT 
^ftrrtTWt; vfcrfttf, w'Wl (birth place of the Buddha, in Nepal); 
*f«nT, yrilRnr; *>*nr, ; ntfn?; na*t>, mni* ; ^frot, 

niSta; TTtft, f TTOft; TT^fl also is (current in Kashmir) 

is faifat or wwn ; RtTwir, snjCf ; finrnr, firrisiT ; forts, TOVffiT; 

Iwitft; tfbt, ?f>sr; and tmm (mentioned in Ram, 

Kalidasa, BhavabhQti etc.). 

The Prakrit stage of some of the old Sanskrit names is typified 
by such names as ttwtf) for tntflft (District Gonda, U.P.), 
for w'firfr (in AJoka’s inscription), jtffon for jtfbtnr, for 

mfjMWl (M.P.), tta;ng for topi* (in wbwamtqc) Wt for *rc (in 
Punjab, mentioned in fsnuPt*), awfoiT for ttwfott, (6tR-|*tqntTtw), 
JW W W ftfi l for i.e. tftrsir in Dist. Peshawar, 3"* 5* for 

^« 13 T-’TT 7 fe«j* (Mahavamsa 18, 8) for (occurring in 

a Prakrit work composed by Kuialalibha in 1620 A.D., 
it is modem $3, Dist. Bulandshahr, U.P.). 

3. An interesting category is formed by the Sanskritizcd or 
Indianiscd forms of certain foreign place-names. which occurs 
in the Mb. (^n^ormr^r qft|W tiTOjtwfot:, tntr° 52, 23; 
tj«jtTs^lWfa«ri3TT *ttot sMewum, ^**t 9, 65; ’P'WWffo ttrtw...; 
.tfnr 9, 66 and in srcfim* ( afot* -iWw, 

HTj'aw, Act I, 30) and several Puranas and Kau(ilya’s ArthaSi- 
stra, is such a word. In the following verse from the Mb., trot 
31.72—sfanft Trirt * jc a*tr, ** wi vni4M<t, 

. wtnft is Antiochus, a town in ancient Syria, T>«tt is Rome, 
is identified with Alexandria in Egypt. Again in the same epic, we 
have some other strange names— T*a«t rWWiMP( srmiftrtq-. 
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numm*, sftwitarwfnrtwtfww (nwi 51, 71 ).* where has 

been identified with Badakhshin near Hindukush, Afghani tan, 
with in Afghanistan, or miam with in Kashmir 

and fm is of course Rome. It is amusing to note that in Sanskrit 
adaptations these name, are made to appear as words with definite 
meanings. Thus «"«is ‘two-eyed’, three eyed, mmwi one 
having eyes on the forehead.’ Similarly, or in 

Mb. refers to Balkh in Afghanistan. ifWTC, inhabitants of which 
are called ifwrfl in fcigveda, 1,126, 18 and Atharvaveda 5,22,4 
and which still lives in the form of in Afghanistan, cannot 


however be regarded as a Sanskritized name and seems to be the 
original form. wWtT in the Buddhist text known as Milmda- 
paftho (see Trenchncr page 83) is an adaptation of Alexandria where 
at Kalasigrama, Milinda or the Greek general Menander is said 
to have been born. The word occurring in the Mb. 


(*rf«l«Tft <tora> «Ht« 27, 26; scfatn firwfc 

TninnT:, sflufc 9,64) is said to be the Sanskrit form of ‘Yuchi*, who 
inhabited parts of Chinese Turkistan, before the Christian era. The 
Kushans were a branch of the Yuchis. In the hWtW of the Mb. 
(chapter 9 etc.) we have an abundance of such foreign names 
which have been Sanskritized but which arc not easily identifiable, 


some of them being trtffT'Tjr, TK’f, ?5nrrfnc, WrrflT, PilV'I^WX, 
innsmt, jw etc. 


4. It appears that some place-names in Sanskrit were either 
adopted from local dialects of India unchanged or, in slightly 
Sanskritised forms. Dr. K.P. Jayaswal thus pointed out that the 
name ttnrfwfbr (a port in ancient Bengal) occurring in the Mb. 
and later literature (cf. ftfara n 

tniwf wsdrntfff ymr:, mtTo) was the Sanskritised form of m«tf« 
or trifufft meaning Dravidian. As a matter of fact, in his 
writes this word as which is nearer to ftmfo. 

It seems that the well-known names in the Ram. f<pf«TST, qn, 
etc. were adopted from local dialects prevalent in Southern India 
in the time of this epic, in the same way, may have been 

originally a word of some Tibetan dialect. It occurs in the R5m. 
and subsequent literature, («mxi <d*X STO gqcn Ram. 

ftir«TWT 43, 20). 
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Now we come to an important topic in the study of our |>latf- 
names and it is a probe into their real or' probable origins. I 
may classify the results of such an enquiry as follows f— 

(i) We know, in the first place, of a large number of ancient 

janapadas which became famous after the names of their first in¬ 
habitants. As a matter of fact, this was a common characteristic 
of most of the janapadas of ancient India, which owing . to this 
fact, were often referred to in the plural form, e.g. yr* : , qt«Tm: 
(Delhi and U.P.), smrfn (Bihar), TOSH: (East U.P.), (Dist. 

Allahabad, U.P.) sirn* (Bihar) etc. etc. I quote at random a few 
passages—‘atat nrwjfw « ttwt (Mb. snO* 5, 7), 

Trf^ttt firrmrfa(Jta. 1,25), f****fam<j*TftsrrTu nftro 

WfUnfir; faTim* srbnr, 1,17, Cf. also the. well-known Puranic verse 
‘snj'im JTftmsFa mtot qsm srvrm w'nn^isnn:’. 

The famous sixteen janapadas of north India mentioned in the 
Buddhist text aijTTtftwu were mostly also the names of their earliest 
inhabitants. The fact that places were usually known after the 
people who were associated with them, is also clear from the 
reference to the in the Rigveda and Atharvaveda (see above) 
who gave their name to the trto known as dTir in later times. 

In comparatively recent times too, we have similar examples, 
tnfo wi known after the Bundcla Rajputs, being one of the 
more prominent ones. The close connection between a place and 
its people is often clear by many names current even now. Thus 
msjrt is a resident of Mathura, trouTt) is one who lives across 
the river Saryu, and in Urdu usage too we have such surnames as 
mjt tft, Htwr), WTO) etc. But here the process may 

be said to have been reversed, as residents are known after the 
places they belong to and not viee versa, as in the examples from 
ancient literature above. 

(ii) Many towns of ancient India became famous after the 

names of their founders. The following are some of the examples : 
siTT capital of sin (Bihar) was named after stT Wrt *n 

wffnirHT*fTT, Mb. STTftn, 5),H*T itself being known after amt)** 
as is indicated by qirta KTOT, 8, 22, and confirmed by the 
Mb., fnfawT (Bihar) was named after fafa, son of fafa (Ram. 
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1, 71, 3), (Nepal) after the sage (cf. 

by 1 , 57 , wferaw w *w$'wfHP»iwi qrwjfr, mMtiwiqr** 

»r<TWTT^!),!WrrHHT and (Western Pakistan) after m and 

qcirvr, ions' of Bharat (art, nwfsrwnit 5 3^*wfc, *sl 

ifft it MTt f«* iff, Ram. swr, 101, 11), *fawTjr (District 
Meerut, UP) after (Mb.), hut (Bihar) after TT«f«TO 

(tnifiw jinsin ndmgqira*, Mb. 95, 9) w**gr (Bihar) after *** 
(Ram.). frTM TT -t (Nepal) was similarly named after t«qisrnf*<l by his 
.devoted wife mum*), daughter of Aioka Maurya, in about 250 B.G. 
From the tojgrnf 4, 1, 64, we learn that ***« or Mt. Girnar in 
Kathiawad, became so known because of association with 
the King of ffrwft or imu and father of taft, wife of awm. 
He was the son of after whose name the country of mt** or 
.Kathiawad became famous mm g*> **\ fawT 4, 1-64). In 

historical times too we know of such names as farritgr, squgr, fosTtat- 
iTf.mmgr, M | Whw T « , srrjrinrtfT famous after their founders. Hmmrr 
(the original city of Hyderabad) was founded by Sultan Kutubshah 
of Golkunda in 1591 in the memory of his beloved queen Mirntfl who 
belonged to this place. 

Sometimes, cities were named to commemorate certain impor¬ 
tant events. An ancient example is Htsw* in far* or war 
about which the Mb. ( 70>r 158, 14, 16) says that it was 
founded by vftir, father of Rukmini, at the place where Sri 
Krishna had encountered the forces of Rukml, his son, at the time 
of Rukmiijl’s abduction—and where his armies ( mz or »:r* ) had 
camped *<m fwi* q? tnnt«wx *m frf 1 

q^*r ** qij* «wwiftnr:j jt nrjfq fqqm* *trt vfan^-vq* 1 
In much later times, Babar, the Mughal king founded the city of 
near Agra to commemorate his victory over 
Maharana Sanga. 

(iii) Mythological stories account for the origin of a number 
: of place-names. Such was WWrtsf near. KSnyakubja (Kannauj 
in U.P.) where the sage had produced one thousand horses by 
a miracle, in order to satisfy firtrrfqq, (wf wr-ny**** qqrqT?*tr- 
«jTT«T*,W!qq'r4' tTTOTfq m**: qftnrt, Mb. 4, 17). The river 

fqqntT or the Bcas is said to have been so known by its having 
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removed the fetters ( ttst ) from the body of *f?r»s who wanted to 
drown himself— ‘arstto vau rrtrt wfijss: <jn, smuni 

*t?WR'«fl*nH firms: i wt snjfii <j*rt fir firnomi 

ita Rftnsfa H^rroR: ( n^To srjsiT?ra 3, 12. 13). Similarly the 
river Mtawft near fwn* was believed to have been named after 
queen wife of who through her virtuous deeds, 

assumed the form of the stream ( ‘tTRRTR w wt*TR wfrssMJT 
arR'^Rfft =tt*i ?msw’aTytmr% - Mb. srutwr 2,83,84)- «njsrr ij known 
in another such legend to have been the sister of RR and hence 
its name. The name Wth or according to a story 

in the R5jatarariginf, is said to have been given to this fairest of 
lands, because of the miraculous exploits of the sage rtrr who 
drained off a large lake ( or ) and rendered It fit for 
human habitation. The name of sroftfri the main stream of 
the Ganga in the Himalayas probably suggests the Puranic story 
about the heavenly river descending into the locks ( art** ) of 
Lord Siva. 

Popular legends were also connected with the names of n num¬ 
ber of ancient places— RTTrrtr a place near Mathura was so 
known because the R*T or mace hurled by Jarasandha from 
firfVitW in Magadha, (Bihar), fell at the other end—JWRTR at this 
place—at a distance of 99 yojanas— RtTWRT rwpt in W* 

fR%factT, urtrrtr RRttaT: wRriw:, Mb, tmr 19-25. afjrsaw 

(District. Bareilly, U.P.), according to the Chinese pilgrim Yuan- 
chwang who visited India in 7th century A.D. was the abode of 
a certain serpent ( ) chief, who had built a pavilion or O* 

here after his conversion to Buddhism. R*T;*J or modern Meerut 
was the home of rihtstr mentioned in the Mb., (sttfit® 233 
and in flHT 1). RR’«R*ft or the river Chambal is said to have 
acquired its name from its having emerged from skin-heaps 
stored on its bank as a result of thousands of sacrifices performed 
by King Rantidcva, rrs} mr:, 

fisvrmt RT (Mb. wrfo 29,123,) which legend is also referred to 

in the I, 47 thus ‘etofhrad tjfinfrwflT tRt*r*r vFajsst or 

modem vrflu according to a popular story probably first mentioned 
in RTfavt* of R3m. was known after the hunchback ( w*R) daughters 
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( ) of jn*m. According to the well-known hypothesis of the 

PurSnas as well as the Mb., etc., were 

famous after the *jr, 5TT* and '«« trees growing respectively in 
these lands. , . . . 1 , • • • 

\ (iv) A very large number of places in ancient India, were 
given names descriptive of their geographical or topographical fea¬ 
tures. Among the more important examples the following can be 
cited as being typical, fJpiWW (abode of snow), film (the piercing 
one), smbr (the western OTt, coast cf. IRTixWT: 
5 Trnftw*nf*T:, 2, 3, 16, Mb, RaghuVarWa etc.), 

qnrfeq^, q«^T or (the city of Patili flowers which abounded 

here) JfTOT (the gateway, indicating its situation on sea-side), 
finTrf (the land'of three fir, valleys *W, an apt name of the land 
comprised by the • three river-valleys formed by the Ravi, Beas 
and Sutlej), (land situated between two banks, the Doaba 

of Ganga and Yamuna, in 'U.P. mentioned in a Gupta inscription 
found near Bulandshahar), TOToi (land of ten TO streams in 
Malwa, cf. (Meghaduta I, 25). 

JtSTm still lives in the name of the river m«rnr flowing in the 
Bundelkhand area. An interesting example of a place known by its 
topographical features is that of t?l?NW or an old name 

ofWarangal, in Andhra. This name is in reference to a very huge 
bounder of stone which has been lying near the town, since times 
immemorial. 

- , Under this head we may also discuss some of the river names 
which in a large number of eases arc quite significant and describe 
sometimes in a poetical fashion the qualities of the particular rivers. 
ftt 5 * thus means simply, a. goer or specially a racing river from 
the root fiw to go, to run; is from the root to pour 

out or the word may be connected with a span (Hindi 

•fort ) which obviously refers to its large expanse; or the 

Chenab is one coming from the ChandrabhSga mountain in the 
Himalayas, Trnral or the Ravi, as -also the Wifi (U.P.) means a 
river full of sweet or refreshing water in; STffff or the Sutlej is the- 
hundred (-5TCT ) branched ( *,) river; «T«n is the swift goer as the 
repetition or wtatT of the root «T*T> to go, signifies, IITWlt means the 
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river having many TOT or lakes, ‘having boulders’ or the 

stony river is the modern in the Punjab, from the modern 
near Ayodhya in U.P., is the river of darkish'( IPW ) water, 
means a river with deep lakes, which refers to its deep waters. 
Its another name win (Hindi umcr) signifies the rumbling one. 
5T>r the modem (Bundelkhand and Bihar) is the ‘scarlet one* 
and so is the or Wfljl i n Assam meaning the red river. 

» thc river of ** refreshment or comfort, and its other 
name *«T ‘the leaping one’ fromU to spring, aptly suggests the 
up and down course of the river through high mountains and 
deep valleys. is also known as (*tfr *fr:in) which refers to its 
source in the mountain in the Vindhyas (near Amarkantaka, 
M.P.). ttrcfl or WTq"t ij the river of warm water. the stream 

flowing near (southern U.P.) is the one flowing (*1 ) 

placidly ( Hi ). Its placid flow ( ) has actually been 

described by Kilidisa in Raghuvamia, 13, 48 where he says— 

(The names of the English rivers Thames and Tay are 
derived from the Celtish word ‘Tam’ meaning, ‘still’, ‘smooth’, which 
may be related to the Sanskrit root H4 and thc word fafrra hav¬ 
ing the same meaning). The %*ltflor (in M.P.) a tributary of thc 
Yamuna, is thc ‘one abounding in or the cane plants’. This is very 
true of this river, which is one of the most beautiful in India. *il>TT or 
the modem Will is appropriately the deep one (described by KSlidisa 
in Mcghduta I, 42, ‘44*10 m: tufa ftfffaroft is the 
‘giver of kinc’, an epithet probably referring to the abundance of 
forest land near its banks. This river has been beautifully described 
by Vilmlki, Kilidasa and Bhavabhuti who were enraptured by 
thc picturesque scenery of its banks (see 13, 35, ?4* 

ut fejowfiwitor fcft.i mt, T5«4|ra4 nmf* hthIc 

gtff:’). SffRpft is tltc ‘big river* as it falls by several mouths into 
the Bay of Bengal. g’HHll is thc river formed by thc junction of 
two streams, viz., § ** (*.c. ‘lofty" from thc high hilly region 
through which it flows) and Hit which has its source in the HI 
.mountains. The f»nr and the the famous rivers of South 

India mean thc dark and thc turmeric (yellow) coloured ones, res- 
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pectively (both these have been mentioned in the Mb., nar 9, 20, 
•frmtff* 71*^1 wftlTT). Incidcntly, the common Sanskrit 

name for a river, i.e. nfnrr is derived from the root q to flow. 
Its collateral root Ri (from which is formed tffif) is found in the 
names of European rivers as Rhine, Rhone, Rye, Wrey, Roc etc. 

(v) A noteworthy feature of some of the ancient place-names 
is the existence of their duplicates and sometimes even triplicates. 
I quote below some examples :—ntatfl (the river mentioned in the 
Rigveda 10, 75, 6 rtfWl f hut ifhr.ff r nr*'r-7T fatftri*) 

is the modern n>*r=t a Western tributary of the Indus. 
is also the well-known river of U.P. near Lucknow, which flowed 
beyond the boundary of the Kosala janapada in the time of the 
Ramayana. It was crossed by Sri Rama, Lakshmapa and Siti 
leaving Ayodhya— ‘irwt g gfacf** aa: sfraairtatfn nr^ctmrmTTmnrT 
mTW' (R5m. Ayodhya, 47, 10.) A third river nbrat flows 
near Dwaraki in Kathiawad and has been considered to be 
a holy river since ancient times. Similarly fnwjft of the post- 
Vedic literature is the Ravi of the Punjab. The same 
name applied to the Rapti flowing in the districts of Basti and 
Gorakhpur, U.P. and later to the famous Irrawadi, near Rangoon, 
Burma. Saraswatl, was the common name of a number of rivers, 
flowing in East Punjab, near PraySg, U.P. and in Gujrat. Sarayu, 
the famous river flowing by Ayodhya in U.P. had its namesake in 
Siam, flowing near its ancient capital, also known as Ayodhyi. The 
Indian cities wrmtfl, jtrowft, anrat, myft, ftfowT, «a.fl, 

all had their counterparts bearing the same names in 
Burma, Siam and Combodia where Indians had established their 
colonics in the early centuries of the Christian era. m?*MTa a peak 
of the Himalayas is mentioned in the Mb. nHT. 28. '<i iriTOTOr dfcqf 
area:, Mil** afrtsmt an faulnnn' as existing in Hjrsa ad 
a part of nTjln near the tiffaT or Khotan river, in S.W. China. 
It is also a mountain near Wi**? mentioned in the R5m. faftTnr 
27, I, ‘TOT n aTfoa jr?aT gnhnffafuatr a ana *rr?aaa: nes mwita' 

and also x^fsT 13, 26, -qaafn* nfruaa. gTraTaTM*m**Tfefraan 
aabra iriaaT % <nfj*rnbnn finjem \ Similarly, the mount darn 
was originally in the Himalayas near Kaila/a, and Kronchagiri— 

ftftnftrenr aTTffr am n*a:, Ram. W«>r 43, 29; 









qni fat na:, taianttni qi* qfa, Mb. «vj 3 9 . 

Later it gave its name to another mountain lying submerged in the 
sea, between India and Ceylon— *|Hl f>?TT *»f> qnqf IStnrrftr, 
fqfttmqq’, RSm. §*WT 1, 90. An inteiiting case 
of duplicates in pairs, is the name of fqfa* which in the time of 
the Ram. was the capital town of the fcfii *Jt-‘fiift 2 UjTqti tflri*r- 
Hjfcnn 1 Ram., wtflwn 68 22. It was also known as TTarn^ 

PtHrt , Rim. 3tnt<> 76, 7. Now, the capital of Magadha in 
the time of die Buddha was TT*«jt the modem Ttsn>t. Its former 
name, before Bimbisira, was also fqftw* 'W qwent q^m 
PlftWHf’, nffto fPTT> 19 23. In order to avoid confusion between 
the two fhvqq the latter was known as the of Maghadha in 

the Buddhist times (see Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 13, page 
150). The WtW of %vnlst was identified by Cunningham with 
the modem f«TTSTt* or Jalalpur on river Jhclum, Pakistan. 

Another well-known case of duplicate place-names is the town 
of *mi or *WTT which first finds mention in the Rim. Tqto 70, 5, 
‘fd qvgrl mtrr |q Wqm’. The southern city of q^rt the capital 
of the ancient qtt^q country is traditionally believed to have been 
named after the mjTT of the North, probably by die Pandyans 
who might have had a connection with the Pipdavas of the 
MahJbhirata times. 

This phenomenon of the double place-names can be explained 
by the fact of the migration of peoples from their original homes to 
the different parts of the country as well as to distant lands where 
they settled and called their new abodes and surroundings by the 
names of the old places to which they had been emotionally attached. 
A parallel example may be witnessed in some of the names given 
by emigrants from England to places of their settlement in America 
and Australia, etc. like New York, London, Portland and Newcasdc. 

(vi) Another interesting feature, which we note regarding the 
names of some of the places, is that owing to the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of their inhabitants, names of those places became common 
adjectives denoting those peculiarities, e.g. wit in Sanskrit means a 
‘barbarian’. But originally just like the English word, it simply 
meant an inhabitant of Barbary in Africa, cf. ft* iff faWftfl qwwtq 
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Mb., 254, 18. At first the Romans used the word 
‘barbarian’ to mean an uncivilised man. That the same sense of the 
word developed in Sanskrit also, owing to Roman contacts, may be 
safely presumed. Another similar word in Sanskrit language, viz., 
or trrsgT originally was the name of a country situated 
near otwto, or between Mathura and Jaipur— nu STtTitfRJTjgsiretefl 
* Mb., tnti 31, 4. In later usage came to mean 

a thief, probably owing to the thievish propensities of some of the 
aboriginal tribes inhabiting this part of the country. To cite another 
instance of a similar nature, the word occurring in the Mb., (cf. 

tTjtfnaYArJUM qurjunfa:, ttht, 27, 23) is the name of the rugged 
land, a part of qfttHTJt in north-west of Kashmir, inhabited by a 
number of beggarly tribal peoples, from whose name is probably 
derived the Sanskrit word ?f*l. In Hindi too, some such words arc 
quite common; c.g. a dolt, meant originally a man from the 
ainf tract, in S. Punjab, a ‘rustic’ meant originally one be- 

longing to in Tajikistan, Southern Russia, ‘an idiot’, was 
in reality an inhabitant of Ujbegistan also in Southern Russia. These 
last two words became current in Muslim times, when contacts 
with these foreign lands were established. In the English language, 
the parallel examples are Barbarian, Bedlam, Bohemian etc. 

(vii) Names of some places, specially port towns, came to be 
associated with certain commodities exported or associated with 
them. Thus or the ancient name of qbnffc 

in Kerala, became known by this name because or black 
pepper was the chief commodity of export from this port, the 
name of which was pronounced as Muzarius by the Romans Who 
carried on active trade with this town. Sometimes, a commodity 
itself became known after the place associated with it, as is the 
ease with the Hindi word JTfll or chewing tobacco which first 
(fame to India through the port of Surat, in the time of Jehangir. 
The Arab traders, in medieval times, first gave the name of yqpft 
to bctclnut, which went to their country by export from the 
ancient port of nqlr* or S'TCTT on the western sea coast. Similarly, 
the fruit of the Carambola tree, the Sanskrit Hindi. 

was first brought to India from the ancient Malayan State of 
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(via) In our ancient literature, there existed the usual prac¬ 
tice of calling a well-known place by an equivalent or synonymous 
name, by translating the word—c.g. *nwr$ w and aloft for 5 ^ 3 * 
nit and «H«T meaning an elephant, for qvfsmr 0r 

the ancient name of Warangal, in Andhra; gt*^ in K * lid Asa’s 
Raghuvajj.Sa, 6 , 24, (*WT? gtngritHttT*) 

for or r.tfng*, modern Patna. Sometimes the names be¬ 

came slightly changed by a process of metathesis or interchange 
of vowel sounds, c.g. became f*Tt* and frjmt orinTsl 

modern in Bihar). fisnm finds a mention in the Rim. 

Balakin^a, and is the later form found in Buddhist literature. 
An interesting example of what probably was a clerical error, is 
the name of a river, mentioned in the fin J. 2 . 2 . 36 

r, qfivf *g mmww mnw) and also 
referred to in the ffrjfa fsiO^fn. Jt has also been listed as a river- 
name by Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary. Now, Professor Pathak, 
in the Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 226, has proved that is 
only a scribe’s error for or ** which is mentioned in the Mb. 
two 50, 20—nm«rn»TtrT«r!TT* xrmrt f^ 

«J and according to a reading in RaghuvamSa 4 , 67-ffsfhm* 

^•trrarn *wtf»r fx^a: ga^ffcrc: wrtfw.* ss*tfr?rm 

(ix) Some of the prominent riven and cities in ancient India 
have one or more synonyms which arose for mythological, histo, 
rical or geographical reasons. Thus +TT was also known as 

and f or its association with Hfltftii and trsrj^ 

as imjt and wijfnrgr for association with irrra*, son of *$i«t 
and King of Magadha, gistfot as after the mythological King 
wn as •PTfaft (from its source in the Kalinda mountain), 
’Wffi as (from its having emerged from the Mekala hills) 

and as or «% nnt from its source in the lake 

near (see vtfwvrgm-* * 55 ™ **: tftss 

wmrfanronti g wroiii bspt *j n-., trowm firfatw* nrd a)rgw»r«T«ir), 

(x) Even a casual glance at the beautiful names of Indian 
rivers, reveals to us the wonderful aesthetic sense of our great an¬ 
cestors who first named them. It seems certain that the majestic 
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rivers and lovely streams of this beautiful land made an emotional 
and imaginative appeal to them. The significance as well as the 
sheer beauty and sonorous quality of the fo llowing names are seT- 

evident-f** HTWl, ’ 

Mi *r, <-■*«*. in Bihar >« <*"*■“* of 

the Godavari on die bank of which the modern town of Bidar is 
situated) ( a tributary of the Godavari) 

(in- the MeghadQtaj, ** (=^, District Mirzapur, U.P.) 
(Bihar), Mb., 9,17 and MOTR (Orissa) and 

I believe the aesthetic quality of our river-names is of 
an exceptionally high order and may form the subject of a 
separate paper. 


(xi) There arc a number of places mentioned in ancient litera¬ 
ture, the exact meaning of whose names has so far remained un¬ 
explained or only unsatisfactorily explained. Some of these might 
have been borrowed in Sanskrit from some of the local dialects 
as may be the case with W, ri«T, *»tJT, m&i and 

But some are apparently Sanskrit names but without a definite 
meaning—c.g- or (Western Vimlhyas) ^ 

(the popular explanation is not quite satisfactory), 

(A part of the eastern Vindhyas), wtf.T it* ('srftrrfrii 
ftfWM * WMb. ** 139), ym («mr sfow 

Mb. «*, 129.9, ^ »*** wwbw trial:, 

Him WfWT qwtw fit***' aifolPT HW, Mb. firtr? 5,4). However, a 
few such names arc capable of being explained although with some 
effort. for instance is the part of the Vindhyachala, near 
aurf'f from where the w4v takes its rise. The word seems to be a 
slightly changed form of *»W3 which is actually used by the 
Sanskrit poet TntsilT in his panegyric on the exploits of King 
of Kannauj (10th century A.D.). or *WWT means 

a girdle and this mountain lying between the Vindhyas and the 
Satpuras, girdles them together, as it were. Similarly the name 
of the mount in the Himalayas mentioned both in the R&m. 
as well as the Mb. in association with n:r*T** may be explained by 
breaking the word into'*? and *1* i.e. the heaven or the lofty 
place of Maya. 
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(xii) Some places, on grounds of similarity in names, have 
been wrongly indentified in local traditions. An example in point 
is fime*nT the capital of srrwrtsr in the time of the. Mb. 
It is in reality the modem town of jrr* in district Jaipur, Rajas- 
than, which was included in the ancient WMm But there are 
other places known as in?, one in district Atmora, U.P., an¬ 
other in Orissa for which the honour of being the capital of King 
\irat is wro ngly claimed by the local tradition. Similar is the case 
of S'fwjT the city of Rukmitjl, the fair princess of fwi and 
the favourite spouse of Krishna. This in fact is the modem f ft* 
near Amraoti, in Maharashtra, an area comprised in the ancient few, 
5**37 or $t* 3 t in district Bijnor.U.P. and another in dist. F.tah 
(U.P.) is erroneously referred to in the local tradition as the city or 
simply because the names have similar sound. Another 
example is OTerfqft in district Allahabad, which is wrongly 
said to be the site of frrefni^ mentioned in the Mb. This in 
fact was near ifaRlgr and should be identified with *r*m 
or *T**i, r Trf because *i7 i nM« is mentioned in the Mb. as the place 
where the Lac-house was built and it was quite close to 

?f w, 3 T are b^h in the district of Meerut 
(xiii) We come across in our ancient literature, such as the 
Rim., frfcfi'wmq*, Mb., ton, tfhit etc., fas* jtt* and other PurSnas 
as also in Buddhist texts such as the a host of names 

of countries, rivers, mountains and oceans, as gfrmi, qwxta, wlrmaT, 

(in the Supiraka Jataka), which 
are clear in meaning but their exact geographical significance 
is not known. In most such cases the descriptions are deeply 
coloured by imagination and poetic fancy. But in a very few 
cases the names and descriptions may be found to accord with 
geographical facts. The great Valmiki, for instance, says in the 
Ram., fcfafrrefl that at the end of the Northern Region, beyond 
the mount Mem, there is eternal darkness, because of the 
absence of Sun, but the flWnft or the ‘Moon mountain* emits 
a light which serves the purpose of the sun-'«*fir**J sii^XTWT: 
qjmtfirfa:, a* ribt frrfriritr, md *rdt *t$t* , « 3 isrt fold's!* aw 
JtfTT5t?»’, fe.wj3Tm, 2, 8, 22 also refers to it as a land of perpetual 
day or night (iTOffffmOTt tanrcft. 

m, JWf fiuroft Ttwratri hi***, finrcc't t ndl vwwwft.) 


These descriptions certainly refer to the phenomenon of Northern 
Lights or the Aurora Borealis seen in the regions near the North 
Pole. This of course reveals the wonderful knowledge of the 
geography of such remote lands, possessed by the Indians of an age 
as early as that of the Ramiyana. But this forms a subject of in¬ 
dependent study which is outside the scope of the present discussion. 


history OF CHATSO 

By 

Dr. Kailash Chand Jain, M.A., Ph D. 

Government College , Ajmer. 

ChatsQ u about 26 miles south of Jaipur. It was originally 
called Tambivau-nagara. The place was next called Paohpavati 
and is said to have been so named after Riji Paohpa. No cpi- 
graphical and literary information is available about these names 
but they arc known to us only from the local traditions. The 
third name which the place received was ChampivatT. From it, 
the town ChatsQ derived its name. It was in existence even in 
the sixth century A.D. The antiquity of the city is clear from 
the ancient wall which is practically desolate. There are clear 
signs of a reconstruction of this wall in about the 14th century A.D. 
but there are no means of ascertaining when the original wall was 
built. 


Chitsu was ruled by Guhilotas from the sixth century A.D. 
They were originally BrShmanas. This dynasty was founded by 
BhartfipaUa who has been described as Parafurima endowed with 
both priestly and martial qualities. 1 2 3 Thus, the founder of this 
dynasty was a BrShmapa by caste but performed the feats of 
Kshatriya. This dynasty seems to have been named after its ruler 
Guhila, third in succession from BhartfipaHa. His son Dhanika cons¬ 
tructed a step well at NSgara near UniySra in 684 A.D. for the use 
of his subjects for performing the abhisheka of Sankara and for 
acquiring religious merit.* This locality is about 50 miles south 
of ChatsQ. This Dhanika seems to be different from Guhilaputra 
Dhanika mentioned in the record found at Dabok in Udaipur 
State.* Dhanika of Dabok inscription is said to have ruled in 
Dhavagarta (the present town of Dhor in the Jahazpur district of 
the Udaipur State) as a feudatory of Dhavalappadcva who is pro¬ 
bably Maurya ruler named Dhavala. But the record of Dhanika 
found at K&gara contains no reference to any overlord. Both Nflgara 


1. Efiifrapbia Indie* VoL 12, p. 10. 

2. BkirataJuumuft, Part I, p. 207. 

3. Epuraphia Indie a, Vol. 20, p. 122. 
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and Dhod arc situated at a long distance from each other. Besides, 
the date of the inscription of Dabok is confusing. Dr. Bhandarkar 
read the date as 407 G. E. (725 A. D.) but Mr. R. R. Haidar 
reads it as 207 H.E. (-813 A.D.). Even if we suppose the read¬ 
ing of the date of Dr. Bhandarkara, Dhanika of the record of 
Dabok seems to be different from Dhanika found in the Nagara 
inscription in time. Dhanika was succeeded by his son Auka. 

The later Guhila rulers were the feudatories of the Pratihiras 
and fought on behalf of their masters. After Auka, his son Krishna 
became the ruler. Krishna who flourished in the last quarter of 
the eighth century, seems to have acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pratihira Vatsaraja whose kingdom extended from Malwa to 
Jodhpur. Krishna’s son and successor was Sankaragapa who defea¬ 
ted a general of the Gaudn king and presented the latter’s kingdom 
to his overlord. The Gauda king was DharmapSla and the king 
who was Sankaragana’s overlord was apparently the PratihSra 
NSgabhata H. Sankaragana obviously helped Nagabhata II in 
wresting the kingdom of Kanauj from DharmapSla. Sankaragana 
was succeeded by his son Harsha who was a feudatory of the Prahl- 
h&ra Bhoja. Harsha claims to have conquered the kings of the 
north and presented to Bhoja horses which were expert in travers¬ 
ing the Sindhu. This seems to refer to Harsha rendering assistance 
to Bhoja in conquering the Eastern Punjab. Harsha was succee¬ 
ded by his son Guhila II who is said to have conquered the king 
of Gauda and levied tribute from the princes of the east. He 
seems to have joined Bhoja or helped Mahcndrap51a in conquering 
the Gauda country by defeting king Narayanapala of the Pala 
dynasty. Some silver coins discovered at Agra bearing thcl egent $ri 
Guhila arc ascribed to him. He married a ParamSra princess who 
gave birth to a son named Bhatja. Bha((a who succeeded his father, 
seems to have been a contemporary of the Pratihara MahipMa I. 
He defeated the king of the Deccan at the the behest of his master. 
He apparently joined hands with the Chandclli Harsha to help 
MahipSla in his war against the Rishlrakuja Indra III. Bhatta’s 
son and successor was BalSditya who married a Chuhamana princess, 
the daughter of king Sivaraja. BalSditya erected the temple of 
MurSrI (Vishpu) in commemoration of his wife who died there. 1 

1. tytrofihi4 /adita, Vol. 12, pp. 10-12. 
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The rule of the Guhilas over this place is also inferred from the 
name of the tank Golerava here. It appears to be the corruption 
of Guhilaraja. 

After the Guhilas, this place seems to have come under the 
possession of ChauhSnas. Hammlradeva, the famous ruler of Ran- 
thambhor who became the ruler in 1283, after his digvijaya returned 
home while passing through Champl. 1 After that, it was seized 
by Muslims. A persian inscription of 1381 A.D. contains the name 
of the old Paragana of Chitsu and the name of the king is missing.* 
It was also ruled by the Khaljls of Malwa. An inscription of the 
reign of Ghiyisa Shah in 1481 A.D. has been found engraved in 
the temple of this place.* Even Siddhackakra Yantra was installed 
here in the Jaina temple in 1491 A.D. in his reign through Muni 
Ratnaklrtl, the pupil of Prabha Chandra by TilS and Mfidhava with 
the members of the family. 1 This indicates that Ghiyisuddin though 
Muslim, was tolerant in the matters of religion. He was religious 
minded and devoted much of his time to prayers. He loved peace. 
In his time, the religious activities both among Hindus and Jainas 
continued. 

But soon, Chatsu was taken by the Sisodiyis of Mcwar. Maha- 
rapi Kumbhakarna, the most powerful ruler of this dynasty who 
ascended the throne in about 1433 A.D. conquered this place.* In 
the time of Maharani SamgrAmaslaiha (1509 A.D.—27 A. D.), 
Rivals RSmachandra SolankI was ruling here from TodSraisimha 
as his feudatory. After that, it came under the control of R&thoda 

!. IX, 99. 

2. ArcWntgical Rtautiv aid Etcacaliu, at Bairata , p. 5. 

3. Hid. 

4- Intcription on SiddU■<hakn-jiajslre in the Jaina temple of il.tvalaji at Arttcv or Anther 

dTT. vtve ttii farrwgtf X *arc*t*»T3t trcwft 

&W *r. wnv* ifaT sm ffcro 

ft sfarni *ungfl;t qfarc 

'ftofnn’ft wsrifu nt? dqt ww ur? *wr, 

«i? m, m? ^ng, d vow wwf d jsit neg* <flsr »u^«r ift 

lift fa* afar mimfa i 

5. Riijapurn Jaina Inscription of 1439 A. D. published in Annual Rtfotl tf lit 
Ardutealegital Sumy tf India, 1907-08, p. 214-15. See alto the fourth (lot) of the 
Kunibtmlgafh Inscription of V.S. 1517, published in Epigraphia Indies, Vol. 21, p. 277. 
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Viramade, the ruler of Mertl as it is known from firaiasti of the Skafa- 
paku4a written in 1537 A.D> and the Kalpasutra of 1538 A.D.' 
But soon, the great R&thotfai R*j* MJladeva of Jodhpur defeated 
him and took possession of this place. He appointed his vassal 
SQrata Siiiha to rule over this principality.* Finally, Bharamala, 
the king of Amcr began to rule here because a copy of the 
Uplsakadhjana was written during his reign in 1566 A.D* 

ChStsu also remained a seat of religious activities. Buddhism 
seems to have been in existence in very early times but not in 
flourishing condition. Only, the head of Buddha was discovered.* 
In the 10th century, Bilftditya, the Guhila ruler constructed the 
temple of MurSrl in the memory of his wife.* The name of 
Sioa Dungari here indicates that at one time, some temples of Siva 
were on it. In the eastern extension of the city is a temple of the 
10th or 11th century A.D. Its doorway is decorated with a figure 
of dancing Siva and the extant portion of its vumdapa is supported 
on well carved pillars of stone. Over this temple, a later temple 
known as Chaturbhujaji ka Mandiia was constructed in the reign of 
Maharija Manasi-nha of Amer. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Jainism may be traced here from the very early times. The 
temple which crowning the hill known as Siva Dungari was origi¬ 
nally a Jaina temple but now appropriated to §iva worship. The 
shrine door is doubtless old perhaps as old as the eighth century 
A.D* This definitely proves that in the eighth century A. D„ 
there were Jainas who worshipped this temple. Even in the reign 
of the Muslim ruler Ghiyisuddin, the religious activities of the 


1. Praiasti^aipaka, p. 94. 

2. Prcsuti of a copy of the manuscript named KelpaiHra in the Abbayagranthllaya, 

Bikaner. 

tfrr. lit! *3 5T1% «l W 

'Cgg’v —y* to gto fontoqft&T- 

*1 Ml - 5PT JT-T3 vn. ^ I 

3. Elliot and Dowuni, lliuu } ef India at laid bj in om HhUriml, Vol. 4, p. 533. 

4. Praieili-iedipah}, p. 94. 

5. Ankatcbftial Rimhns and Excamtioni al Baiisl by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, p. 3. 

6. EpiptpSu Indue, Vol. 12, p. 10. 

7. Arebaeelefkal Runaxm and EataMliotu at Bairat, p. 5. 

0. Prep mj Riper t, Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, p. 49. 
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Jainism continued. Under the Solank! ruler RSmachandra, the 
feudatory ruler of SangrSma Simha, Jainism flourished exceedingly. 
He was the patron of Jainism. Several copies of the manuscripts 
were prepared and the installation ceremony of the images took 
place. 

Even Jainism continued to develop here during the reign of 
the Kachachh&va rulers. They were tolerant in the matters of 
religion. In about 1575 A.D., Bhattaraka Chandraklrti of Mila- 
samgha seems to have removed his seat from Chitor and established 
it at this place as is known from the inscription of 1604 A.D. that 
he was residing at ChatsO. 1 The reason was that Mewar at this 
time from the political point of view was unsafe and insecure. On 
the other hand, Chitsu was under the rulers of Amer who were 
on friendly relations with the Mughal emperors and were patron 
of Jainism. This was the time of Akbar who followed the policy 
of religious toleration. It was, therefore, natural that the activities 
ofjainism progressed. In 16M A.D., the pillar of the Jaina temple 
was erected by Chandraklrti.’ Some copies of the manuscripts 
were also written by his inspiration. His successors Devendrakirti, 
Narendra Kirti, Surendra KIrti and Jagata Kirti kept their seat here. 

The discovery of so many copies of the manuscripts written at 
ChitsQ points out that it was a great centre of learning in the 
medieval times. TbSkura, the noteworthy poet of the Apabhramfa 
language lived at this place in the 16th century. He composed 
some works such as Kripanacharitra, Mtghamali Vayakahd, Panchtn- 
draijavela, Ncmirajamativtla and ParioaMthalravanasatlaisi} These works 
indirectly throw some light on the codition of Jainism in the 16th 
century at this place. The MtghmaUtfyakaha was written in the 
temple of ParfvanStha at the preaching of the Pontiff Prabhichandra 
who came here from Chitor. He mentions the name of a scholar 
named Toshaka. The names of the important Sravakas are also 
mentioned. The ruler RSvala RSmachandra was ruling here. From 
the ParSvandtfiaSTaoapasattiisi, it is known that Ibrahim Lodi attacked 
Ranthambhor ruled at this time by Rant SingS.* People of 

1. Annual Rtparl tfu Rqjfnbtnt Muutut, Ajmer, 1927-28, No. 11. 

2 . nu. 

3. Atukinle, year 10, No. 1. 

4. CulM No. 404 in the J»in* iiitra Bhlodlr* of Ajmer. 


Chatsu began to flee in panic. The poets Thlkura and Malliniitha 
prayed to thejaina Tirthahkara PArivanStha for help. Soon this 
danger disappeared by he defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at the hands 
of RapX SMgi. The poet MiUia&tha, son of Malhi is known to 
have composed the Kohibela. 

A small Muhammadan tomb constructed with the spoils of 
temples records the martyrdom in a holy war of a certain Gurg Ali 
Shah at Chatsu in 1572 A.D. 1 It is more probable that the des¬ 
truction of early Hindu and Jaina temples was the work of the 
Muslims. In this way, this place also came under Muslim in¬ 
fluence for some time. 


I. Epigropkis M-MvUmua, 1923-21, p. 22. 


THE YOPA PHASE IN INDIA AND INDONESIA 

Bj 

Dr. Baij Nath Puri 

The finds of Yupas—now numbering 19—mostly in Rajputana, 
and at kulei m Borneo, shed new light on the politico-religious 
history of Northern India and Indonesia from the second to the 
sixth centuries A.D. The view expressed by R.G. Bhandarkar* 
that there was no Brahmanical revival and renovation before the 
advent of the Guptas to power, or by R.D. Banerjee,* that the 
principal work of the Brahmins in the fifth and sixth century A.D. 
was to reform Hinduism or the orthodox Brahmanical religion from 
the state of torpor into which it had fallen during the long rule of 
the barbarians, have to be revised. There was hardly any period 
of inactivity for the Brahmins and their sacrifices, except during 
the time of Afoka, and actually the revival of Vcdic sacrifices took 
place in the time of Pushyamitra £ung» .• Since then these conti¬ 
nued to be performed from time to time, and at different places. 
Brahmanism never decayed during the time of the Kushanas, anti¬ 
cipating its vigorous revival and renovation at the hands of the 
Guptas. 


The performance of Vcdic sacrifices dates back to the time of 
Pushyamitra Surtga, who performed two horse sacrifices, as is evi¬ 
dent from the Ayodhya inscriptions of Dhanadeva, and the Mila- 
vlkagnimilram of KSlidSsa. 4 Pataftjali, the famous commentator, also 
refers to the sacrifices performed for Pushyamitra [i>ia Pushyamitram 
Yajafamah III. 2. 123 p. 123 11 3-4). He also notices Yupas in a 
number of references, and mentions the material of their make 
( Yup~c.yado.ru oaibhitako Yupoh). It is interesting to learn that despite 
Vasishtha, BaudhSyana, Vishnu and Aivalayana’s injunctions 8 against 
the setting up of the Yupas which had a polluting touch as that 
of a funeral pyre, or of a woman in her courses, these were set 


J. J.B.B. R-A.S.Vol XX. p.ttlff. 

2. 1 be Age of the Imperial Guptas. p 112, 

3. D. R. Bhai.darkai*s paper on ‘Vedie revival' published in the 'Volume of Bittern aod 
Ir.d'an studio.* pp. 29-30. 

4. See. my ‘India in tbe time of Pataajali* p. 27fT. 

3. Itid p. 171 
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up at different places. In a recent study Dr. B.C. Chhabra has 
drawn our attention 1 to the area in which these sacrificial posts were 
set up—Isapur (Mathura), Kosam (Allahabad), Nandasa (Udipur), 
Barnala (Jaipur), Badhwa (Kotah), Nagara (Jaipur), and Bijoy- 
garh (Bharatpurj in Chronological order from 102 A.D. (comput¬ 
ing from the Saka era), to 371 A.D. (the last inscription being 
dated in the year 428 of the Kfita era). The Kutci-Bomco ins¬ 
criptions—numbering seven, of Mulavarman, of which the fir»t four 
were edited by Vogel*, and the last three by Dr. Chhabra*, can 
be dated round about 400 A.D. These suggest that Vcdic sacri- 
fiecs, which were very costly, were performed on a grand scale 
by rulers and local chiefs who paid handsome djkshipas to the 
Brahmins. 

The sacrifices noticed in these records arc : Dvadaiaritra 
(Isapur), Saptasomajanistha (Kosam) comprising Agnifhfoma, Atyag- 
nishfoma, Ukthya, Shodaiin, Vajaptya, Atirbtra and Aptoiyama, ShasfJi- 
iritra (Nandasa), Triritra (Three Maukhari Yupas, Badhwa)—an 
amalgam of Agnifkfoma, Ukthya and Atirdtra; Aptoiyama (A new 
Yupa from Badhwa) and Pwjdanka (Bijoygarh). In two cases 
(Barnala 284; and Nagar (Jaipur) 321) the name of the sacri¬ 
fice is not mentioned. The term Saltra is employed to suggest the 
setting up of the Yupa as a commemorative pillar. The inscrip¬ 
tions of MOlavarman do not mention the names of sacrifices, but 
record only the donations given by the King to the Brahmins, 
while the crude stone pillars symbolise the performance of sacrifices 
for which they were set up. 

The sacrificial fee is also mentioned in a few records only. 
The entire village originally given by the king to Sivadatta, a trus¬ 
ted minister, was given as dakihipd (Kosam), but a portion of the 
donation was reserved for a temple of Siva which had a sattra 
attached to it. The Maukhari chiefs were equally liberal, and gave 
the same amount of dakshipi as prescribed by the sacreJ texts 
[Sahasra dakshipd Iriratra) —of a thousand cows, 333 were to be given 
every day in groups of ten, the remaining three were to be given 
on the last day. 


1 India Antiqun pp. IT. All the inscriptions arc noticed in this paper. 
2. Bijdrigea etc LXXIV. 167-232. 

S.JCIS XII. p. 14-1B. 
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The inscriptions of Mulavarman present a different picture. 
One Yupa inscription mentions the performance of a Vahususar^ika 
sacrifice; another Yupa is connected with a gift of 20,000 (or 1,020) 
kinc; and the third with certain donations called bahuddna, jloadbM, 
Kalpavrihkadbna and bhumidana. The fourth probably recorded a 
similar act of munificence of the king. This ruler MOlavajrman 
was the son of Afvavarman, and grandson of Kunduhga,—rather 
an unusual name,—who was the founder of the line ( Vamia - 
katji). It is suggested by Dr. Chhabra that he was a merchant from 
Southern India who had settled down in Borneo and became a 
rather than a native of that place whose son embraced 
Hinduism, as was proposed by Kern. Here we might draw the 
attention of scholars to the fact that the YOpis were not confined 
to Northern India alone. These were set up in other parts of 
India as well. At Kiram 1 2 in the Bilaspur district, was found a 
wooden pillar—a solitary instance—containing a long record in 
BrShmi character of about the 2nd century A.D. It has a special 
feature of not being bent at the top and is surmounted by what 
appears to be a Kalaia. A Yupa Stambha was also brought to our 
notice in Mysore,* near the Kodadarana temple at the village of 
Hirimangular. About a mile and a half from Lalbhagah is 
Dumapur*, a hamlet of Tipatia, in the Dehrapur Tchsil of the 
Kanpur district, where, under a tree, one octagonal fragment of 
the shaft of a pillar was found. Near its existing upper end is 
the rope wound twice round the shaft with one knot only. The 
pillar resembles in some respects the two sacrificial YQpas at Isapur. 

These Yupas from other parts of India, unfortunately escaped 
earlier attention of scholars, though they are noticed in the Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. These do not bear dates; 
but the evidence furnished by Sanskrit works suggest that sacrifices 
with the setting up of the YQpas were not an unusual feature, 
despite the stress on Bhakti and devotion. The References in the 
Raghuvaihia (vi. 38) and the Mriccftakafika (Act. 9 p. 220) arc clear 
on this point. Charudatta had adorned the city of UjjaiyinI with 
the setting up of the Yupas. 


1. AS.I. Ao. Rep. 1921-22. p. 115; ibid. 1922-23 p.p. 129, 133. 

2. Ibid. 1922-23. p. 1*8. 

3- Ibid. 1929-30 133-34. 
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From the above account it appears that the Yupas, symbo¬ 
lising Vedic sacrifices, were regularly set up in India, and also 
abroad in Borneo, as suggested by the solitary instance of MGla- 
varman. As the Borneo ruler does not mention the nature of the 
sacrifices performed by him, but he gave donations to the Brahmins, 
and Jicafana to those defeated by him, it is quite likely that some 
of the crude Yflpas set up by him, were Jayastambhas or ‘column of 
victory’ which is mentioned in the Sabdakalpadrvm. Probably the 
spirit in raising these columns was different. It was materialistic 
rather than spiritual, and the donor, despite his benefactions, was 
more interested in blowing his praiasti-his conquest over the rulers 
defeated and released by him, rather than in performing sacrifices 
for gaining religious merit—of which there is no reference. 



ZAMINDARS IN THE CEDED AND CONQUERED PROVIN¬ 
CES 1 2 3 4 UNDER EARLY BRITISH RULE. 

R. N. Nagar, M.A., Ph.D. 

The modern zamindari tenure is known to be a creation of 
Bruish pobcy. lt was Cornwallis who first gave it a new legal 
status and established it on a firm footing*. Zamindan, as a class 
had existed long before the advent of the British in India. In 
fact, they have a hoary history; though what exactly were the pri¬ 
vileges attached to their office is often disputed. But even under 
the later Mughal rule, despite a sharp divergence between theory 
and practice, it was the system of administration as laid down 
by Akbar that was acknowledged as the measuring yard of all 
constitutional propriety. According to this system a zamindar 
was regarded as a mere middleman* between the Government and 
the ryot. He collected the revenue from the ryot, and, for his 
labour, was entitled to a certain commission thereon. If he pos¬ 
sessed land, he engaged for it like any other land-holder. His 
title, no doubt, tended to become hereditary, just as titles under 
indigenous system were prone to become hereditary. That did 
not, however, alter the basic concept. To quote a parallel example, 
the Kanungo had some specific duties to perform. His office also 
tended to run in the family. He also came to acquire land; but 
he did not engage for it in the capacity of being an office holder 1 . 
It is true, however, that when political convulsions occurred and 
the seat of government was weakened, the powerful and influential 
among the zamindan arrogated to themselves the privileges of sove¬ 
reignty. The local inhabitants acquiesced in them either for fear 
of reprisals, or for the protection of life and property extended to 


1. The Ceded territories were acquired by the East India Company in 1801 from 
the N’awab*Wajir of Oudh; and the Conquered territories from the Maraihas in 
1803. 

2. Cornwallis in Bengal by Aspinall p. 172. 

3. Ain-i-Akbari; Abul Fail. 

4. Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, Letter from the Collector at Moradabad, 
11th Feb. 1806. 
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them against possible aggression. More powerful the zamindar, 
greater the powers thus usurped. This was equally'true of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces immediately before the British set 
their foot on this soil 1 . 

The various land tenures in India grew through the passage 
or centuries achieving variations under caste and class distinctions 
and local -traditions. They fostered under the strong and abiding 
ties of die common usages of die village community. These com¬ 
munities became the most stable feature of Indian rural fabric. Their 
existence remained materially unaffected despite political fomen¬ 
tations and dynastic changes. Hence their long ingrained usages 
held a powerful sway over the agrarian populace. The most signi¬ 
ficant of such usages, respected and acknowledged by the Govern¬ 
ment, guaranteed the inviolability of the rights of the ryots. That 
this' was so in'the Ceded and Conquered Provinces as well, be¬ 
comes apparent by the testimony of contemporary British officers 
themselves. Newnham, for instance, while tendering evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
observed,' “I believe that the right of the ryot is the greatest right 

in the country. This right never seems to die *. Holt 

Mackenzie, Secretary to the Central Government, also wrote, 
"Neither the furthest exile, nor the longest absence, dissolved the 
tie that bound them to the field of their ancestors, nor destroyed 
their right to resume possession when they returned.”*• 

Before the British occupation, the two widely prevalent tenures 
of a superior variety in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces res¬ 
pectively were the pattidari and the Bhaiyachara tenures. A hold- 


1. For iiHUixr, the Acting Collector of Eliwih wrote to the Board of Revenue, 
•'When Rajah Cope Singh wat in full power and authority, he generally turned 
out the original icinindan of the country, and at hi* own free will and pleaiurc 
wai in the habit of transferring landi actually belonging to Nawaub Vizier and 

, 'annexing them to theiae be rented from th’c Maratha Government, and vice versa 
; of including; in the Nawaub't territories land, which, in fact, formed part of the 
Maratha dominiont." Proceeding of the Board of Revenue, 18th March 

isos. ‘ •’ ■“ 

2. Minuter of the evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in the attain of the East India Company Vol. II p. 318. 

‘'IT Hie Government Revenue Records of the North Western Provinces (l$18-20) p. 121. 
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ing of land, a village, or a group of village* was occupied and cut 
tivated, not under the claims of a single individual, but was held 
jointly under a somewhat complicated but commonly acknow¬ 
ledged and clearly understood pattern.* Each person of the family, 
or Of the group, held a specified share in the field. But when 
the British entered these territories, they were apparently still im¬ 
bued with the Cornwallisian notion of individual landlordism. So, 
they introduced here also the same measure, as they had establi¬ 
shed earlier in Bengal, of vesting zamindars with proprietorial rights 
in the soil at the expense of all other tenure holders. They began 
by farming the ehtirc land on a three years’ lease to the highest 
bidder*. The original land-holders were to have the option of 
farming their own land provided they offered as high as others 
and found an adequate security for the fulfilment of their engage¬ 
ments. If they declined, they were to be given the benefit of 
nankar allowance*. Subsequently, the revenue settlement was 
to be formulated as outlined in the Governor-General’s proclama¬ 
tion dated 14th July 1802*. Accordingly, ' (a) a settlement* was 
to be made in the first year “....in all practical-eases with zamin¬ 
dars or other actual proprietors of the soil (unless when disquali¬ 
fied by notoriously bad character or • other good and sufficient 
cause) for a period of three years at a fixed equal annual jumma”. 
(b) At the expiry of the first settlement, a second trienneal settle¬ 
ment was to be made on an increased revenue “with the same 

persons (if wiling to engage.)”, (c) The second trienneal 

settlement was to be followed by a quartenneal settlement on a 
still higher revenue, and was to be concluded “with the same 
persons (if willing to engage)”, (d) Finally, at the end of ten 
years, a permanent settlement was to be concluded “with the same 
persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a better 
claim shall come forward) for such lands as may be in a sufficiently 


I. For deuili, see the Land Systems or British India by B.D.H. Baden Powell. 

* 2- Agra Revenue Records (MIsc.) Vol. I {1801-2)' Letter issued to the CcJlcctor'of 
Gorruchpore 20th June 1802. * ' * ....... 

’ s. mu . . 

4. Incorporated .in the Regulation XXV of 1803 .- Regulations of the Government of 
Fort Willis ip in Bengal Vol. I pp. 633-037. 
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improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure on such 
terms as Government may deem fit and equitable *. 

When zamindars were thus vested with proprietory rights, the 
rights of ryots were submerged almost beyond redemption. A 
zamindar could now legally dispossess his under-tenant at his will 
and pleasure. The only measure which afforded some security 
to the ryot against the excesses of their over-lords was the bes¬ 
towal by the latter to the former of a patta, which was a written 
agreement between the two, specifying the amount of rent levia¬ 
ble, beyond which the land-lord could not go*. But the rule 
was obviously, observed more in its breach than in its observance. 
The Court of Directors had an occasion to write to the Govcmor- 

Gcneral-in-Council, ".it has happened.much to the 

discredit of the executive authorities abroad that the Pottah 
Regulation has been suffered to become a dead letter”*. This 
led to a permanent compromise or destruction of the rights of 
many an under-tenant. 

In the process of vesting zamindars with proprietory rights, 
the claims of their co-sharing land-holders (the patlidari and bhaiya- 
chara tenure-holders) were also over-looked. Baden Powell explai¬ 
ned it thus, “When the co-shared villages of Benares and the Upper 
Provinces came to the notice of officers accustomed to the Bengal 
system of individual landlords, they were, at first, quite puzzled. 
There must be, so they thought, some one person who is the land¬ 
lord with whom the settlement of the village estate ought to be 

ma dc. What they could not understand was that the title 

should reside, not in some village head, but in a joint body, under 
more or less, a complicated system” 1 2 3 4 . But it was strange that 
it should have so happened in the Ceded and Conquered territories. 
Apparently, the new administrators had refused to profit from their 
experience in the district of Benares which they had occupied 


1. The quotations occurring in the Regulation XXV, 1803, cited in the paragraph, 
are of particular significance in the context of what followed subsequently. 

2. Regulation XXX of 1803 t The Regulation* of the Government of Fort William 
in Bengal VoL I p. 667. 

3. The Proceedings of the Board of Revenue 24th November 1813. 

4. The Indian Village Community by B.D-H. Baden Powell, p. 432. 
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some years earlier, and where similar conditions had prevailed as 
in the Ceded territory. Holt Mackenzie commented on this lapse 
in his Memorandum: “It was certainly a singular oversight that 
they contain no specific regulations for the settlement of estates 
held by village zemindars,themselves the cultivators of the soil, a 
class of persons so specifically provided for in Benares” 1 2 3 4 . He 
further stated that they were only ‘incidentally mentioned'* in 
the rules regarding sales of land. Was this omission deliberate ? 
The conclusion is inescapable that it was at least partly so. The 
Government also showed a marked disinclination in demarcating 
boundaries between different holdings of land, which alone could 
have clearly specified the claims held by the co-sharers. For 
instance, the Board of Commissioners advised the Govcmor-Gene- 
ral-in-Council, "We arc far from wishing to propose an argu¬ 
ment of expediency to bar the admission of a right, but the minute 
sub-division of landed property ought, we think, to be guarded 
against as much as possible; for it is not only calculated to occasion 
great inconvenience and loss of revenue to Government, but it is 
the source of endless disputes amongst the inferior land-holders"*. 

Holt Mackenzie also confessed; “.in those districts where the 

admission of parties was more extended, it was still limited to as 
small a number as possible”*. The result was that not only were 
the interests of numerous co-sharing zamindars compromised, some¬ 
times irretrievably; but, also, a considerable element of confusion 
was introduced regarding the maintenance of the revenue records. 
This in itself provided later on a fertile ground for much future 
litigation and even violent disputes. 

The provision of giving the land to the highest bidder had 
paved the way for another grave evil. It opened the doors to 
adventurers and fortune hunters. The Collector of Allahabad, for 
instance, wrote, “Both these evils (decrease in Jumma and ex¬ 
tensive permutations of land) originated in the same source, and 


1. The Revenue Record* of the North Weitenj Province* (1818—20) p. 125. 

2. Itii p. 123. 

3. The Proceeding* of the Board of Revenue, 30th Nov. 1807. 

4. The Government Revenue Record* of the North Western Province* (1818—20) 
p. 119. 
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are no more than the natural consequences of the principles on 
which the settlement was founded in 1210 F.the general in¬ 

flux of adventurers and speculators, and the desperate fortunes of 
many amongst the needy adventurers, equally tended to make 
them indifferent to the consequences of out-bidding each other” 1 2 3 . 
How this unhealthy competition fostered corruption was described 
in the same letter, “An assessment thus carried into unnatural 
heights could not have possibly continued beyond the preiod of 
engagement, had not the same wealthy speculators, who in the 
name of some of their followers or in fictitious names, taken a large 
portion of the district in farm, become also the tehsecldars of it— 
some avowedly in their own names, and some virtually in the 
name of their dependents’He further explained, “The claims 
of Government were made good, because the Tchsceldars were 
personally responsible for it, and the latter re-embursed themselves 
by taking from some farm holders private transfers of estate, and 
by procuring the estates of others to be sold at public auction in 
satisfaction of the balances”'. In this manner, alongside the 
original zamindars or in their place, a new class of zamindars, 
who were so different in character, temparament, and capabilities 
as compared to the former, was ushered into being. The original 
zamindar had a genuine attachment .with his land, for the pros¬ 
perity of which he and his ancestors had employed their life’s 
labour, wealth and blood. His interests were closely knit for gene¬ 
rations at a stretch with those of his co-sharers and his under-tenants. 
The newcomer, however, who was naturally, regarded as an in¬ 
truder by the ryot, had only a grabbing interest in the field. Thus, 
the newly generated atmosphere was conducive of maladjustment 
and discord, and even of armed conflict. 

The revenue regulations of the Government also proved de¬ 
fective, hence confusing. For example, the words ‘actual proprie¬ 
tors’ occurring in these regulations were not carefully and clearly 
defined. The regulations did not clarify whether these words indica¬ 
ted persons in actual possession or those who had a right to pos¬ 
sess. The Board of Commissioners wrote to the Govcmor-General- 


1. The Proceeding! of ihc Board of Revenue 23rd. March 1007. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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in-Council, .in instances where a talookdar, upon what¬ 

ever grounds, may claim the proprietory rights in the land, while 
the village zamindars may claim the right of being separated and 
of paying the revenue immediately to Government, the Regulations 
do not appear to us to provide any specific rule for determining 
the question between them. As the nature of the posses¬ 

sion, which the Regulations may have had in view, is not 
described, as the term 'actual proprietors’ is not defined; and as 
the period of years which it was intended to denote by the words 
‘length of time’ has not been expressed, we find ourselves at a loss 
to understand with whom the settlement ought to be entered 
upon” 1 ? The reply of the Govcmor-General-in-Council hardly 
answered the querry*. So they wrote again observing that their 
question remained unanswered as to what action was to be taken 
when the contending parties claimed occupancy at the same time 
on the same piece of land* ? The element of confusion was fur¬ 
ther heightened when different collectors gave different interpreta¬ 
tion of the relevant clauses contained in the regulations. 4 

The use of English equivalents for Indian terms presented yet 
another problem. For British civilians the English equivalents 
held a meaning different to what the indigenous terms carried. 
That was how the word ‘zamindar’ translated into ‘landholder’ came 
to mean landlord. Thus, again, the term ‘suddar malgoozar’ came 
to be misinterpreted. Holt Mackenzie pointed out, “The use of 
the word zamindar to designate sudder malgoozar has obviously 
been extremely prejudicial; it having been applied to many who 
possessed no zamindar)' rights, and still more frequently to per¬ 
sons holding as zamindars a very iitde portion of the estate for 
which they engage”*. But considerable injury was already in¬ 
flicted, part of which proved irredeemable, before the consequences 
of such mistaken notions began to dawn on the Government. 

The Collector of revenue—always an Englishman, imperfectly 
acquainted with the languages, tenures and traditions of the people, 

1. The Proceeding* of ihe Board of Revenue 30th Nov. !B07. 

2. The Proceeding* of the Board of Revenue 15th Jan. 1808. 

s. nu. 

4. The Proceeding* of the Board of Revenue Slat Oct. 1807. 

5. The Government Recordi of the Noth Weitem Province* (1818-20) p. 132. . 
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and being very few in number, cither in ignorance or with cool 
deliberation allowed many a right to be infringed, compromised 
or even destroyed. Holt Mackenzie stated, “In almost all the 
reports of the collectors the words ‘possession* and ‘property* are 
used without a definition of the nature of the possession or of the 
property meant; so that when the long possession of the superior 
land-holders is urged against the rights of the village zamindars, 
it is difficult to discover whether the property consisted merely 
in the heritable interest in certain emoluments of office connected 
with the collection of the Government rent, or was attached to 
the office itself” 1 2 3 . The Board of Commissioners themselves ack¬ 
nowledged that, in 1808, when a ‘general admission* of the claims 
of co-sharing zamindars took place, ‘sufficient inquiry’ could not 
be made; and that only those persons were admitted as zamindars 
whose rights were acknowledged by the parties who were already 
under engagements, or those, in the case of farmed lands, who 
were pointed out by Kanungos, as descendants of the original land¬ 
holders*. There was yet another aspect of the problem, as the 
Governor-General observed in his minute dated 21st Sept. 1815, 
that some persons were let in farm, not because the proprietors 
were not forthcoming, but because they could not readily agree 
among themselves in the choice of a representative or a manager 
for the whole partnership*. He pointed out, “In these cases as 
the Collector, during the hurry of a general settlement, had neither 
the leisure to investigate the allotment of each putteedar’s pro¬ 
portion of the aggregate assessment, nor sufficient information in 
regard to the nature of their tenures, the readiest mode which 

suggested itself for the security of the public revenue.was 

to lease the whole village to a farmer’’ 4 . Under such conditions 
it was inevitable that numerous rights were compromised or lost 
beyond rescue. 

Then again, there were no adequate or efficient means at the 
disposal of the Government to have made the various regulations 
known and understood to the people, a large majority of whom 

1. Mi p. 90 

2. Mi P . 120. 

3. Mi. 

4. ML 
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were either illeterate or insufficiently educated. The problem as¬ 
sumed serious proportions in the context of the prevailing condi¬ 
tions, and even more so because of the very confused state in which 
the revenue records were maintained. Consequently, ‘infinite mis¬ 
chief 1 was perpetrated. Parties were entered on record books 
as proprietors, while real owners were left in possession of the 
field, only to be divested of their rights at a convenient oppjr- 
tunity by fraudulent means 1 . 

Even when a zamindar was secure in his tenure, he was often 
compelled to face a difficult situation which sometimes became 
precarious. There were, amongst others, two factors particularly 
responsible. One was, which became the root of all subsequent 
troubles, that an excessive and iniquitous revenue was levied at 
the very start*. And it continued to increase at the end of every 
settlement. This excessive demand strained the coffers of the 
zamindars to the limit, and quite often even beyond their resour¬ 
ces and endurance. To quote only one from multiple such exam¬ 
ples, the former Board of Commissioners reported about the dis¬ 
trict of Kanpur. “Much too great an anxiety was manifested, 
suddenly, to draw the utmost revenue; large deductions became 
necessary as a consequence; but even after these concessions were 
made, assessment in particular mohals was far from moderate” 4 . 
Left to face such a situation, a zamindar was compelled to use 
forceful methods against his co-sharers and under-tenants; or, in 
the alternative he was forced to quit his Iani. It often landed 
him in aweful predicaments. 

The second factor was the dreaded law of distraint.* If 
a landholder failed to pay his revenue within the specified time, 


J. Ibid p. 102. 

2. Notes on the North Western Provinces by Charles Raikes pp. 66—67. 

3. Henry Ncwnham. while giving evidence before the Joint Select Committee of the 

House of Commons, observed, "Throughout the territory of Almas Alla Khan it 
was as high u it well could be with any sort of justice.and our great mis¬ 
take was that wc levied an increase upon his settlement.a considerable in. 

ineresue Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Joint Select Commttee 

of the House of Commons in the Affairs of the East India Company VoL III p 320. 

4. The Government Revenue Records of the North Western Provinces (1818—20) 
p. 24. 

5. Regulation XXVIII. The Regulations of the Government of Fort WilUam >n 
Bengal Vil. I pp4 661—666. 
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his land became liable to be sold or auctioned in lieu of the out- 
standing balances. This law allowed even a zamindar to distraint 
the property of hi. co-sharer'. Since the revenue demanded was 
excessive, even exorbitant, recourse to such sales became much 
.too frequent. Further, under cover of confusion that had widely 
prevailed during the first few years of British occupation in these 
territories, this law was fraudulently applied on an extensive scale 
and on every available pretext by corrupt subordinate officers of 
the Government. These extraordinarily large number of sales not 
only added greatly to the confusion, but also proved ruinous to 
numerous land-holders, co-sharers, and under-tenants. They con¬ 
gested the law-courts, and even promoted violent internecine dis. 

putes.* 

In this manner, through the vicissitudes of circumstances an 
extensive upheaval was brought about in the rural fabric of the** 
provinces. Zamindars were vested with proprietorial nghts in the 
toil, which had not belonged to them before. And, in the pro¬ 
cess, the rights of the ryot were compromised or damaged beyond 
repair. Original zamindars were widely dispossessed of their fields. 
Numerous co-sharers and under-tenants were rack rented. A few 
people were placed in the position of vantage at the expense of 
multitudes, who were either relegated to an inferior position, or 
were beggared, or else, as a desperate alternative, took to crime. 
It was in the late twenties that the situation could be brought, 
more or less, under control. But, it was only after the promulga- 
tion of the Regulation IX of 1833, and following in its wake, the 
new revenue settlement begun in 1835 under the supervision of 
R.M. Bird, that a new era of quiet and content began to dawn on 
these provinces. 


1. IM. p. 661. 

2. Chattel Raikei, ■ contemporary British officer observed, "A war of landholders 
and decree holders began, which has left indelible mark* on the history and ccdi- 
tlom of people at large—open affr*>s, nightly anassinsiloo*. endless and bloody 
feud* spread over the land.’*, Notes on the Norlh-Vr'estcm Provinces by Charles 
Raikcs. 



THE ORIGIN OF “HARTAL” IN INDIA. 

By 

Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D., D. Litt., 

Professor , University of Lxuknow. 

“Hartal” as a mode of popular demonstration against the 
government is well-known in modern India, but its exact origin 
is shrouded in obscurity. Recently when I inspected the District 
Records of the Uttar Pradesh Government, I chanced to notice 
among Banaras records a very interesting reference to a “Hartal” 
as a public demonstration resorted to on 24th August, 1790 by 
the merchants and citizens of Banaras. It is clear that this is per¬ 
haps the first known case of "Hartal” resorted to by the people 
against the government in the British period. 

It appears from the records that this “Hartal” was a protest 
against the regulations issued by the Government for the enforce¬ 
ment of a better sanitation in the city. As these regulations 
adversely affected the lower classes they indulged in demonstration 
and rioting. The merchants were compelled to close their shops 
and stop all business by the angry rioters. The “Hartal”, however, 
was short-lived and the shops were opened after a few hours in the 
after-noon through the efforts of the Magistrate, Ali Ibrahim Khan. 

The description as given in the records is as follows. (Banaras 
Records, 24th August, 1790, page 451) :— 

“This day from the morning till about 4 in the after-noon a 
vast multitude of the lower classes of the Natives assembled in 
the outskirts of the Town, with a view of procuring a repeal of the 
late "Regulations for keeping the Town clean, by having public 
necessaries. Having previously concemted their plan, they had given 
notice to all the trades people and shop-keepers (many of whom 
did indeed make part of their body) to shut up their shops and 
effect what is known in this country under the name of Hurlal or 
a complete stoppage to business of every kind; threatening to plun¬ 
der and rob those who should dare to act otherwise. In several 
parts of the Town, however, thro* the vigilance of the Magistrate 
(Ali Ibrahim Khan) and with the residents aid, opened by noon; 
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and altho’ the rioters occasionally threatened they committed no 
serious mischief, but kept for the most part in one large body 
which was altogether unarmed and amounted according to the 
best computation to the number of several thousands; till on some 
intercourse taking place between them and the residents, 2 or 3 of 
their head-men at length made their appearance and presented the 
following petition.” 













A BENGAL TEMPLE 

Bj . m 

Amaredra Nath Roy 

The Palpara temple at Chakdaha (Di»t. Nadia, West Bengal) 
was noticed by Sir John Marshall in the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, year 1920-21 and undoubtedly 
the temple deserves the praise bestowed by him. It is a brick- 
built cabin like structure with sloping roof and curved eaves a 
type so common in Bengal from later mediaeval times. It has, how¬ 
ever, no second surmounting tower and is smaller in dimensions 
and simpler in design than most of the well-known examples at 
Vishnupur (Dist. Bankura), Kantnagar (Dist. Dinajpur) and at 
charbangala and other sites in the District of Munhidabad. The 
temple measures only 22 ft. square at the outside with a single 
inner chamber. The entrance is by a doorway facing South 
with the characteristic pointed arch and there is a small sub¬ 
sidiary doorway opening to the East. Only the Southern side, 
as usual, is decorated, all the other sides being bare except Tor 
sparely applied full blown lotuses. The comers are broken by 
a number of parallel bands which enrich the decorative effect and 
relieve the abrupt transition from the decorated to the bare sides. 
The simplicity of design and the chaste and elegant decorations 
applied by moulded bricks make this one of the finest examples 
of this unusual Bengal type of temple. 

The type except for the curved cornice is, however, one or 
great antiquity as is proved by sporadic examples found in ancient 
reliefs and is apparently derived from bamboo or thatched hut cons¬ 
tructions. The nearest examples found in early Art arc as under 

1. BHARHUT (Indian Museum No. 343-4-5; Allahabad Museum 
Railing Pillar, illustrated in Dr. Kramrisch’s Art of India, 
Plate 15; Barua, Bharhut, Plate LXXXVI). 

2. SARNATH RAILING PILLAR (D [a] Ilof Samath Museum) 
referable to Surtg'a age. 
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This appears to be a double storeyed structure like the 
Bengal Shivalayas and has close affinity with a type of structure 
represented in two detached Gandhara pieces in the Indian 
Museum Nos. 5480 and 5075 (Brown, Indian Architecture, 
Vol. I, PI. XIV, Fig. ♦). . 

3. The Karori Koti of the Jetavana purchase scene at Sanchi 
(Marshall and Foucher, Plate XXXIV). 

4. Katra mound torana architrave referable to Kushan times 
(Ml in Mathura Museum; Vogel, plate XXV). 

3. AMARAVATI (Sivarama Murti, Amaravati Sculptures in 
Madras Museum, plate XI). 


The Draupadi Ratha at Mahabalipuram however, is the earliest 
extant temple of this type to which the temple under discussion 
has in many respects close affinities and although the Palpara tem¬ 
ple does not share the sophistication of the rock-cut ratha but for 
all that is equally an attractive composidon and deserves more atten¬ 
tion than it has so far received. The distinctive characterise of all 
Bengal examples are however .he curved eaver wh.ch are commonly 
regarded a being derived from dre shape of bamboo thatched huts 
O? this region. The facade of the Lomasha Ruhl cave already 
presents a similar shape which persists in such comparauvely modern 
examples as the Chaturdaia DevatS temple, Udaipur (Tnpura), 
(Indian Archaeology, 1956-57, Plate LXV). 

This type of temple is widely distributed over Bengal and 
the immediate neighbourhood and examples are found as far East 
as Sibsagar in Assam (Indian Archaeology, 1957-58, Plate CIII). 


The emergence of this type as the dominant style of temple 
architecture in this particular region and at a time coinciding with 
the rise of popular religious movements and of vernacular literature 
are facts of great sociological importance. 


At present the temple is not in use. Very little moreover 
can be cofidcntly said about the date of this Palpara temple or the 
deity to which it was. dedicated. The earliest notice of this i$ 
found in the list of Monuments, Presidency Division (Bengal). 
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It is mentioned there that there were two stone tablets with ins¬ 
criptions which were removed by the Sub-Divisional Officer but 
now seem to be irrevocably lost. It is further mentioned rather 
vaguely that the temple was about five hundred years old and that 
there was a “liftgam". The style of the terracotta reliefs with which 
the entrance is decorated appears to support an early date in view 
of their affinity with the style of some of the earliest temples of 
this class. But a systematic study of the development of the ter¬ 
racotta art of Bengal temples is still incomplete and stylistic evi¬ 
dence cannot therefore be relied on to arrive at a definite chro¬ 
nology. 



SURVEY OF RUSSIAN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY AND 
SOVIET STUDIES ON ECONOMIC HISTOR\ OF 
INDIA IN MODERN TIME 

By 

E. N. Komarov 1 

By Modem Time Soviet historians usually mean the period 
from the English Revolution in the middle of the 17th century down 
to the World War I and the Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917 in Russia. In other %vords it is the period of rise and 
development of capitalism in most countries of our world. In die 
subsequent period described as the contemporary or recent period 
by the Soviet historians, the general crisis of capitalism develops 
and socialism rises in a number of countries where socialist Revo¬ 
lution has been or is being accomplished. 

An interest in the economic situation in India more or less 
systematic was displayed in Russia as early as the late 18th and 
early 19th century and it grew in course of time. In the first half 


I E N Komarov, born 1927, candidate of historical science, senior research worker, 

' Institute of Oriental Studies, the USSR Academy of Sciences, Moscow, i. now 
attached to the Embassy of the USSR in India. 
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Xtntu XlX—nacktlt XX <xktj. (National Liberation movement and Social 
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Anxlviltyo Mtaabuy* fitlidui a In rfii I tyt uUislno-ttonomuhftkU fiotltdtnlya (AVartr 
XVIII—Pttttya fiU niu XIX rokoo) (Britiih colonial policy and it* Socio-Economic 
Co eloquences in India in the late 18th—First Half of the 19th Century; 1957). 

Bta£ab*sya irtttay* I krutysnsJU* k\o^yaycSl;e tt tforoy fioltoxnt XVIII «*«- (Bengal 
Village and Feasant Economy in the Second Half of the 18th Century, 1957). 

K ttfiratu ti uitaMtltnii pmkffCXMgt obltzbaiyt fit tiiltmt ztmindan e (On 

the introduction of the permanent settlement in Bengal; 1955). 

AfarfTMtor fitlozhtnit finmyMmMft finteUuiaU Bn t M i *hi*yt ufirtiy tygt /<*- 
mrntniy* (Economic Conditions or Industrial Proletariat In Bengal and some 
problems of its Formation, 1953). 










of the 19th century there appeared in Russia a number of books 
and articles on the economic situation and commercial prospects 
in India. In these publications including notes by Russian travel¬ 
lers mainly the problems of trade between Russia and India were 
considered. It was in this connection that the historical source 
materials on the trade relations between Russia and India from 
Afanasi Nikitin’s travel down to the commercial activities of 
Indian merchants settled in Astrakhan were studied and published. 
The researches in Russo-Indian trade relations of the 15th-18th 
centuries done by A.F. Malinovsky and A. Pavlov in the ’30V40’s 
of the 19th century still retain their importance for a historian. 
While considering the possibilities of Russian trade with India Rus-* 
sian authors also paid their attention to the economic changes in 
India effected by colonial exploitation of the country. Thus known 
Russian publicists A.D. Saltykov and A.G. Rotchev who visited 
India in the 40’s of the 19th century each in his own way presen¬ 
ted an impressive picture of the ruin of handicraft industry and 
decay of old cities in India owing to her transformation into a 
market for British goods and colonial rule. They also described 
the revenue plunder to which Indian peasantry was subjected as 
well as the ruin and poverty of the mass of the population ruth¬ 
lessly exploited in different ways by the foreign rulers. 

In the second half of the 19th century the Socio-economic 
development as such in India began to draw attention of Rus¬ 
sians authors. In connection with the Popular Rebellion of 
1857-59 there appeared in Russia a number of works in which 
attempts were made to investigate the causes of the Rebellion 
including its socio-economic prerequisites. The most important 
among these works was that by the Russian revolutionary demo¬ 
crat N. A. Dobrolubov’s Vzglyad na isloriyu i soortmennot Sostoyanie 
Ost—India (A Review of the History and Present State of East 
India). In a clcarcut and convincing way N.A. Dobrolubov des¬ 
cribed the disastrous consequences of colonial plunder and analy¬ 
sed the nature of the Rebellion of 1857-59 as a just war. He also 
noticed the perspective of the development of new socio-economic 
relations in India. 

In connection with the struggle and discussion on the agrarian 
problems and, as the future of Russian village community which 
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were going on in the late 19th century Russia, Russian scholars 
paid great attention to the study of agrarian relations in various 
countries including India. In India as well as in Russia the dis¬ 
integration of feudal relations and of the village community in 
particular was going on while strong feudal survivals still remained. 
The partial similarity between Russian and Indian villagers of 
the period existing despite considerable differences in general condi¬ 
tions evoked the interest of Russian scholars in the Indian village. 
The study of the agrarian structure, village community and British 
land-revenue policy in modem India was allotted an important place 
in the works of the outstanding historian of agrarian relations, M.M. 
Kovalevsky— Obshchinnot zmltveadenie, prithinykkod i posltdstoiya y:go 
razlczheniya (Village community, causes, course and consequences of 
its disintegration (1879), Rodoooy byt v nastoyashchem nedavnem i otda- 
Unnom Proshim (Tribal Government at Present and in the Recent 
and Remote Past. 1905), Ptrvobylnoe prove (Primitive Law, 1886), 
Ochtrk proukhozhdeniya stmyi i sobstvennosti (An Essay on the Origin 
of Family and Property). As is well-known, Marx, while studying 
India, used some of the works by M.M. Kovalevsky. An attention 
to the economic and particularly agrarian relations in modern 
India, was also paid by the well-known Russian Indologist, philo¬ 
logist and Buddhist scholar—I.P. Minaev. This was reflected in 
his following works: Ocherki Tseylona I Indii (Essays on Ceylon and 
India, 1878, Rodoooy Byt v Sovrmennoy Indii (Tribal Government 
in modern India 1883), Lemlevladenie v sovremtnnoy Indii (Land 
holding in Modem India, 1883), and also in his Dnevniki— Diaries 
of the travels to India and Burma in 1880 and 1885-86, recently 
published in the USSR. It is worth-while noting that I.P. Minaev 
as a scholar with exceptionally wide interests brought from India 
along with old manuscripts also a good lot of material on contem¬ 
porary economic and political life in that country which facilitates 
our present day studies. By the end of the 19th century there 
appeared a number of Russian works on the agricultural crisis and 
famine in India, among them important arc the following works : 
Indiya 0 nturujiayakh v Indii (India, On Scarcity in India) by 
E. Zemansky (1883), Selskokhozyaystvennyi Krizis i Indisky golod (Argi- 
cultural Crisis and Indian Famine) by T.Z. Brokhovich (1898) and 
Irrigatsionnye Sistemy Indii (Irrigation Systems in India) by Ostro¬ 
vsky (1914). Alongwith the scholarly studies, works of an informa- 
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live type on Indian agriculture, plantations, industry, transport, 
trade and finance were also being published especially by the end 
of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century. Thus between 
1894 and 1914, 40 informative publications (mostly articles) on 
Indian trade alone appeared in Russia. 

The interest in Indian economic life which was displayed by 
contemporaries in pre-revolutionary Russia considerably facilitated 
the later studies on economic history of India by Soviet scholars. 
M.M. Kovalevsky, I.P. Minaev and other contemporary Russian 
scholars left to us their valuable observations. In our libraries there 
was accumulated source material which enables one to do original 
research on India’s economic history of the modern period namely 
land revenue settlement reports, voluminous district gazetteers, dis¬ 
trict manuals, monographs on various districts, annual reports on 
provincial administration, records of presidency governments, reports 
by various parliamentary commissions on Indian affairs and com¬ 
missions appointed by the Indian Government, periodicals as well 
as various other sources, material and literature. 

Regular study on modern Indian history by Soviet Indologists 
and its teaching in Soviet higher educational institutions began 
in the late ’20s. This study was stimulated on one hand by the 
scholarly interest in the peculiarities of the historical process under 
colonial conditions as India was a “classical colony” and by the 
deep sympathy for the Indian people waging their freedom struggle 
on the other. 

The most important contribution to the study of Indian history 
in the modern period as well as to its teaching in the Soviet Union 
was made by the late Prof. I.M. Reisncr, (1899-1958). From tire 
beginning of the ’30s, Prof. I.M. Reisncr taught history of modern 
and contemporary India and Afghanistan in the Historical Faculty 
of the Moscow State University. He wrote a number of works 
on the entire modern period in India as well as particular historical 
problems. He also trained a group of research students and thus 
laid the foundation for the Soviet school on Indian history now in 
the process of development. 

In his last years Prof. I.M. Reisncr concentrated on the period 
of the 17-18th centuries and especially was interested in the pro¬ 
blem of the level of India’s socio-economic develop m:nt reached 
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by the beginning of modern times. Among the last works by Prof. 
I.M. Reisner are the following studies: Narodnye dvkhtniya o Indii 
XV1I-XVIII vtkov i, raspad dtrzhavy Velikogo Mogola (Popular Move- 
menu in India in the 17-18th Centuries and Fall of the Mughal 
Empire. Manuscript now in press), Xtkotoryt dannye 0 razlozhmii 
stlskoy obshchinj u Maratkov 0 XVII-XIX vtkakh {Data on the Disin¬ 
tegration of the Village Community in Maharashtra in the 17-19th 
centuries, 1953), Vosstaniya jatov v oblasty Agra-Deli 0 Kanlse XVII— 
tuuhale XVIII vtkov (Jat Risings in Agra—Delhi area in the Late 
17th—Early 18th century, 1957), chapters on Indian History in 
collective works Novaya istoriya Stran Zarubuhnog Vostoka (Modem 
History of Foreign Oriental Countries, 1952) and Vsmirnaya istoriya 
(World History; a voluminous publication partly out of press). 
Problems of Socio-Economic Structure in India in the late middle 
ages and early modem period have also been studied by doctor 
of historical science, K.A. Antonova 1 2 3 4 as a candidate of historical 
science,* and candidates of historical science N.I. Scmycnova,* 
Z.L. Alayev* and others. 

The main conclusions of these works may be summed up as 
follows. On the eve of the British colonial conquest, India as a whole 
was at the stage of developed feudalism. Though India still remained 
a feudal country there was no stagnation and important changes in 


1. O:\trki 'iMutfuyki Ottttktniya i PolUktuiktft itttya mogtliiy 1*& f nan AUara 
(En»y» on ihe Social Relations and Political structure of Mughal India u» the 
days of Akbar; 1932); 

Aqiiytket tMtotnu /afii. (British conquest of India : 1958); 

Ara"9* OiauSMt* » IndU nakmum dsgii>iis*e (Agrarian Rela¬ 

tions in India on the Eve of the British conquest in India : 1949). 

2. Candidate of Sciences is an academic pre-doctorate degree in the U.S.S.R. awar¬ 
ded for a dissertation (thesis) which must be an original and published research. 
This degree may be considered more or leas equal to the Ph-D. 

3. SAskaja eitMitt s' ftitlmn (rmUdaimic o Ctimtarilct Ranjjit Sufka. (Village com¬ 
munity and Feudal land-holding in the State of Ranjit Singh 1953); Conivib* 
SMtt (The Sikh State, 1939). 

4. St/ik** ottMiu 0 Tutfuuy MB » XVII-XVIII ukakh. (Village community in Sou¬ 
th :m India in the I7th-I8sh Centuriea—m*. prepared for the preas) t 

Rtuitit tkarvica it prvnilMMnm » Indija Emtpttfsa (The. develop¬ 

ment of Weaving in India on the Eve of European Penetration ,1957). 

By “manufacture*', Soviet Scholars following Marx mean a certain historical 
form of economic organisation of production, in which there was already a division 
of labour between labourers hired by a master, but machinery roan proved 
that the development of such manufacture reflects the rise of capitalist relations 
within the frame work of Feudal Society—vide Marx, The Capital, Vol. I. 
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her socio-economic structure were taking place c.g. further develop¬ 
ment of private feudal landholding and weakening of feudal state 
property in land, partial undermining of the self-sufficiency of the 
village community and weakening of occupancy rights of the majority 
of peasants at least in a number of regions, the further development 
of commodity production and merchant capital as well as the subjuga¬ 
tion of craftsmen by the latter. According to the observations of 
I.M. Reisncr and some of his pupils germs of the manufacture were 
appearing in Indian handicraft industry even before the British 
conquest. According to Dr. Antonova, the appearance of the 
germs of manufacture before the British conquest has not yet been 
proved since the definite accounts at our disposal of such a form 
of economic organization relate to the early days of British rule. 
She also doubts the existence of any widespread subjugation of 
craftsmen by merchant moneylenders before the European pene¬ 
tration. It is quite obvious that the problems of socio-economic 
development in India by the beginning of the modem time still 
need much more detailed study. 


The general and specific features of the disintegration of feu¬ 
dalism and development of capitalism under colonial conditions as 
well as the formation of Socio-economic prerequisites of national 
liberation movement constitute the main problems of study of the 
economic history of India in the modem period by Soviet Indo¬ 
logists. In this connection considerable importance is also attri¬ 
buted to the studies on the development of colonial exploitation of 
India in the course of the development of capitalism in England. 


The problems of India’s economy from the late 18th century 
till the middle of the 19th century are dealt with in the collec¬ 
tion of articles entitled Narodnoyt vosslaine v Indii 1857-1859 godov 
(Popular Rebelion in India in 1857-59) as well as in some other 
works by Soviet scholars, candidate of historical science A.M. 
Osipov 1 , Dr. Antonova 1 , (cand.) Semyonova* and others. These 


Krt&mtm prtMUit -wW« rwtatr* 18SMW9. * 

the North-Western province* on the eve of the Revolution of 1857-59 : 1»7). 
K. O twAaU tidmy » Wi (On the introduction of Ryotw.fi 

Settlement : 1953). . u 

Tl PtiUiU AnxtijJM bMakptt * /w>w » 

XIV ctka. (Land Revenue Policy of the British eolooul authorities m the Pun¬ 
jab in the SO’s^O*! of I9th century). 
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problems are also paid attention to in the general works on India’s 
economic history which will be spoken of below. These works may 
be summed up in the following way. In colomal India of the first 
half of the 19th century of feudal relations were still predominant. 
The British conquest and the colonial exploitation, the main 
method of which in the late 18th and early 19th century was 
the revenue plunder, lead not only to great destruction of produc¬ 
tive forces but also to a drastic increase of essentially feudal exploi¬ 
tation of Indian toiling people effected by the British colonial state 
in India immediately or through subjugated local feudals. Later, 
and especially in the 2nd half of the 19th century in the course oi 
country’s transformation into a market for British goods and source 
of raw material and her consequent involvement in the capitalistic 
world trade the disintegration of feudal relations and formation o 
certain internal prerequisites for the rise of capitalism under colonial 
conditions started. 


Economic development in, and colonial exploitation of, India 
in the second half of the 19th and early 20th century have been 
analysed in a number of works by Sovient Indologists-candidatc of 
historical science, V.I. Pavlov 1 , candidate of economic science, A.I. 
Levkovsky*. Doctor of economic science, N.D. Grodkov, candidate 


Pkmimmit Za/paby U'juwL (The Formation of Indian Bcurgeoitic s 1958); 

Ot/utk JiytUlmiti UrgtHut i nUttihchikav r ktUnUlvy «««*«- (An eMa y o« the 
Activities of Merchant* and Moneylender* in Colonial India : 1954); 

Kriki, 0,M «£***’ * koitnMy 

ML (A ihort Eoay on the Formation of Big Industrial Capitalist* in Colonial 

India t 1954); 

Bhmmkhmkiutk teawuaij* » Makawlry it tUrtj A^mim XJX trf«. 

(Economic change* in the eitiei in Maharathtra in the Second Half of the 19th 
century i 1958); 


2. mca«y* a MU it 1947. (Some Specific Feature, of 

the Development of Capitalum in India Before 1947 s 1956); 

Siam* UpxaSyr, mi MM fl|m*r» cud- i *hpt*Uetni hJii mf 

lft,l*n Imfnidkm, I (Managing Agency System—A Tool of Enilavement and 
Exploitation of India by the Britiah Imperialism : 1954); 


rtziitija Knfnop Kapit*liHick*ktt» finiprinimaUhtM v In&i. (Spe- 
cifie Feature* of the Development of the Big Capitalize enterpriae in India s 


1954); 

KMsiinMXM i Klurakter ityaldnaHy atgliy SKkk i Indiytkilh W»r r K*Unktmy 
It&L (The Rite and Nature of Engluh and Indian Bank* in Colonial India : 1956;) 

Diitkimi SvadnkL (The Swadeshi Movement : 1958). 
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of historical science G.G. Kotovsky, Candidate of economic science, 
T.K. Shirokov, candidate of economic science V. Kuzmin, research- 
worker L.A. Gordon and others 1 . 

In the above-mentioned studies the authors analyse forms of 
economic subjugation and methods of exploitation of India by the 
British capital coming to its monopolistic stage and show the specific 
features of the process of formation and economic conditions of 
Indian working class and bourgeoisie, their national and other com¬ 
position, relationship to other sections of population, as well as 
the socio-economic background of political attitudes at different 
periods within the modern time. Attention is also being paid to 
the analysis of further disintegration of feudal system and preser¬ 
vation of feudal survival in the village, the main problems under 
consideration being evolution of landlord and tenant relations in¬ 
cluding growth of three-cropping and the part played by the tenancy 
legislation, commodity production, position and role of the money¬ 
lender, as well as nature of so called agriculturists’ relief and land 
alienation acts, growth of property differentiation among the pea¬ 
santry, economic position of each peasant and rise of agriculture 
labourers, survivals of village community etc. The socio-economic 
development is being analysed in the context of national freedom 
and class struggle constituting a great force of progress. The works 
under review lead to the conclusion that the beginning of the deve¬ 
lopment of capitalism—the rise of capitalist system in the economy 
of colonial India—dates from the second half of the 19th century. 
Owing to colonial subjection the capitalist relations developed 
slowly in a deformed and especially excruciating way. The colonial 
rule constituted the main deterrent for the development of the 
country rested on and supported various survivals of the old. In the 
course of the disintegration of feudalism and growth of capitalism 
the objective necessity of independent development was strengthen¬ 
ing; new social classes, able to lead conscious and organized mass 
struggle against foreign domination were rising and at the same 
time new contradictions appeared. 


1. Besides those mentioned above, numerous other Soviet Scholars and researchers, 
numerous other, aim have contributed valuable papers sod dilution, on Indian 
currency and Credit, Agrarian Problem*, Tea-Garden, Economic editions of 
working classes and other allied topics. 
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The results of the study of India’s modern economic and poli¬ 
tical history by Soviet scholars will be reflected in a comprehensive 
work entitled Istorijj Indii v novoe vremja (History of India in the 
modern time). This work is being prepared collectively by the 
research workers in the Indian department of the Institute of Orien¬ 
tal Studies of the USSR Academy or Sciences. It is expected to 
appear in 1960. 

The Soviet Indologists are watching with great interest the 
studies carried on by their Indian colleagues particularly in the field 
of economic history. One may notice with satisfaction the appea¬ 
rance of a number of new works on India's economic history inclu¬ 
ding special studies on particular areas of the country. Such type 
of research now appears very necessary for the deeper study of 
the history of the great Indian people. 



KAUTILYA ON PAY RULES 

By 

Dr. S.L. Pande, M.A., Ph.D. 

Necessity of Pay Rules: Kautilya, popularly known as 
Chanakya, is, perhaps, the greatest political thinker and states-man 
of the Mauryan period. He was the Prime Minister and Rajaguru 
(Tnpju) of Chandra Gupta Maurya, the first historical King of 
India. He was the chief man who inspired, encouraged and as¬ 
sisted Chandra Gupta Maurya to uproot the Nanda dynasty and 
seize the throne of Magadha for him (Chandra Gupta Maurya) 
and, thus, establish a vast Empire. The Arthasastra, the reputed 
book on Political Economy, is the product of his fertile brain and 
a testimony to his wonderful genius. He wrote this book for his 
disciple, Chandra Gupta Maurya, whom he loved dearly and tried 
to train him for an ideal ruler. Placing before his disciple, Chandra 
Gupta Maurya, a plan regarding an ideal system of administration 
to be worked out in the State under him Kautilya in his Artha¬ 
sastra has liad emphasis on the organization and maintenance of 
public service, too. Dealing with this topic he has given an account 
regarding the fixation of pay as well. The principles underlying 
the theory as regards the fixation of pay to the public servants advo¬ 
cated by Kautilya are of great significance. These principles, per¬ 
mitting a few changes hcrc-and-there, may easily be adopted even 
today in this sphere of administration. 

It is a well-known fact that no government can run by a hand¬ 
ful of men or women. To run a government successfully and effi¬ 
ciently a number of men and women, sufficiently large, varying in 
taste and talent and gifted with qualities of mind and heart, soul 
and body will be required. Every state, therefore, has to employ 
such persons according to her need. These employees and their 
dependents solely depend on the government, that employs them, 
for their sustenance. Their government has to provide them with 
as much amount of money as may be sufficient to meet their legiti¬ 
mate necessities of life. In order to follow a uniform policy for 
making payments to the employees in return of the services they 
render, rules are framed and followed strictly. Thus, in order to 
avoid misunderstanding and complications in future payments to 
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the employees are made according to these rules. Kautilya also 
realised and recognized the importance and necessity of framing 
rules for the fixation of pay based on certain fundamental principles. 
They are still to be found in his Arthasastra, though not in detail. 

Pay: The word for pay commonly used in the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture is Vetana (fttpr). Kautilya also uses the same term for pay. 1 * 3 
Manu and Sukra also use the word Vetana for pay*. Sukra is 
very explicit on this point. He defines the term pay in his reputed 
work, the Sukraniti. According to this, definition what is given for 
the sustenance of an employee and his dependents is known as hu 
pay.*. 

Pay Fixation principle* I The first principle that guided 
the fixation of pay, according to Kautilya, is the proper considera¬ 
tion of the nature and the amount of the work done by the employee. 4 5 6 
Manu, too, recognizes the principle. He lays down the principle 
that pay (ftim) be fixed after giving due consideration of the 
nature and the amount of work done by the employee.*. Sukra, 
too, supports Kautilya on this issue. He suggests that the pay to 
the employee be fixed according to he worth of the work done by 
him. Keeping this very principle in his mind he even goes further 
and classifies them into three grades—the slow, the average, and 
the quick. ‘The slow, the average, and the quick.” Says Sukra, 
“are the three classes of the employees. Their pay, too, be fixed 
accordingly” 4 . 

Thus the first principle regarding the fixation of pay liad down 
by Kautilya and supported by other political thinkers of Ancient 
India is to give proper and due consideration of the nature and the 

1. milt fttW Him II 29. 3J. ArthMurra. 

TOtftlT* Wttf II 36. 3. 5. Anhaaaitra. 

2- qtffttftS*f*ZTU JlfUW ftlPW ll 26 7. M*n»va Dharmaaaura 
ftlltf trwsf.fmw II 333.2 Sukraniti. 

3. xjfw tfan fttPTq firW * Jlty I 333. 2 Sukraniti. 

4. firm wrtfnri Hwrftir* fWtf « n 36. 3. 5. Anhjua.tr*. 

5. rmt jfrr rtf ll 125. 7. MmM Dhannataiira. 

6. sp tfl q mw q w ft ti ifr s rft tf biw swift 1 

rpfrqtm W W *jfirrft*t ll 396. 2. Sukraniti. 
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amount of the work done by the employee. A quick and good 
worker naturally be more paid than what the slow or the averge 
worker gets. Here the pay was to be fixed according to the worth 
of the work done by the employee. 

The second principle as regards the fixation of pay laid down 
by Kautilya is the recognition of learning or technical qualifications 
of a worker. Here is an attempt to assess the worth of a man’s 
learning for the work done by him. Kautilya, thus, adds learning or 
special qualifications to the assessment of the work discussed above. 
"Pay and allowances to an employee” says Kautilya, "be deter- 
mined and fixed after giving due consideration to his learning or 
technical qualifications and the nature and the amount of the work 
done by him. Such an employee deserves special pay and allow¬ 
ance” 1 . These views of Kautilya have been supported by Sukra. 
"Employees” says Sukra, "be always paid according to their 
merits"*. 

The next principle, regarding payments to the employees, 
laid down by Kautilya is that of sufficiency in sustenance of the 
employee and his dependents. According to this principle pay of 
an employee be so much that he may be free from the anxieties of 
sustenance for himself and his dependents*. Paying less than what 
the employee really deserves turns him into an enemy to his cm- 
plyer. Such an employee is a constant enemy to his master and 
creates a great nuisance in the daily Working of the office where he 
is engaged to work. He takes little interest in the work entrusted 
to him. He is found indifferent and shirks his duty. He tries to 
create an atmosphere of dissatisfaction among his co-workcrs, nay, 
even among the people he comes in contact with. This injures 
the interest of the employer and results in upsetting the whole 
thing. 

Sukra also supports Kautilya on this issue. "A King* says 
Sukra, “makes his own employees his enemies by paying them less 
than what they deserve*. Such employees assist the enemy of their 

1. fi ror yH T uI » sc. 3. 5. Ai*mm 

2. OTllWT f 1J*WPT»fnroH «jl(WWTU 391. 2. Sukrtaitl. 

3. 5. 3. 5. Arthmiwtr*. 

4 . $ trr ym: u 392.2. sufauiM. 
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employer by disclosing the secrets of their own master and try to 
make money by unfair means; which causes unnecessary harass¬ 
ment to the innocent people and a great loss to the income of the 
State”. 1 

Kantilya, thus, prescribes that pay to an employee be fixed 
after giving due consideration of what he really deserves and whether 
it is sufficient for the sustenance of the employee and his 
dependents. 

The next principle, in this sphere, laid down by Kautilya is that 
no work should go unpaid, the extra work done by an employee 
be paid accordingly. Kautilya would like to pay an employee 
who is called to work on some public holiday. According to him, 
as a general rule, work should not be taken from an employee on 
public holidays. If some emergency arises the employee may be 
called to work even on some public holiday. But in such cases extra 
payment be made to the employee for the extra work done by liim 
on the holiday*. 

The next and, perhaps, the most important principle for the 
fixation of pay according to Kautilya is based on the capability of 
the State income. He would never like to over-load the people 
of the capital and those of the country (WPm) by 

imposing heavy taxes merely to make payments to the employees 
in a State. He, therefore, prescribes that only one fourth of the 
State income be spent on the public servants. The number of em¬ 
ployees in a State should in no case be more than what is really 
needed. Their number and their pay should be so adjusted that 
the capital and the country may be able to bear the burden easily 
and confortably*. This suggestion of Kautilya is atonce wise and 
practical. He is inclined to evolve a system, as regards the employ¬ 
ment of public servants and their payment, which is not much 
expensive rather it is based on the principle of self-sufficiency. Ac¬ 
cording to Kautilya too much expenditure on the employees of 
the State would ruin its ruler and ruled both alike. 


1 . ttto g fenftsf trsrr^Tr: n 393. 2. sukranici. 

2. »TMSSt f.HflltlurWT: II 6. 23. 3. Arthaaaitra. 

3. WIWI M l . 3. 5. Arthajajtra. 
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Rules for the payment of allowances s—Bcsidcs the regular 
pay, payment of allowances to a certain class of employees has also 
been recognised by Kautilya. The Sanskrit term for allowances 
used by him is Bhakta (TOT) 1 . To what class of employees 
allowances be paid is not clear from the account given by Kau¬ 
tilya in his Arthasastra. Therefore, nothing can be definitely said 
on this important issue. As regards the rate of the allowance he 
has laid down a general rule. According to this the rate of 
allowance should vary. It would rise along with the rise of the 
pay. It means a low paid men would receive less allowance while 
a highly paid employee shall receive higher rate of allowance.* 

Kautilya gives an specific example regarding the rate of allow¬ 
ance. According to this an employee whose pay is sixty Panas 
(TO) be paid an allowfincc of cnc Adhaka (stTTO) of grain*. 

Modes of payments :—From the account given in the 
Arthasastra it is evident that Kautilya is favourably inclined to 
pay the employees of the State in cash rather than in kind. How¬ 
ever, in some cases he recommends the payments in the shape of 
land grants. But in such cases he docs not give them right to sell 
or mortgage the land so granted to them. 4 Thus, as a general 
rule, payments were to be made in cash and not in kind. 

As rgards the payment of allowances to the employees of the 
State it is clear that Kautilya is in favour of paying them in kind. 
Whereevcr he speaks of these allowances he prescribes that they 
should be paid in kind. 

The other important fact regarding the mode of payment 
is the due regard for the punctuality in the disbursement of the 
amount of pay. Kautilya strongly recommends that all payments 
due in favour of the employ be made in time. He proposes, punish¬ 
ment to the officcr-in-chargc who makes delay in payment*. 


1. TOtfcnr 

2. fjrronTO’T tot yifij u 

3. •Tfcs ^TKfUlTO fTOT It 

4. fTOTOTUTTOTO* II 

5. TOTO: II 


96. 3. 5; 37. 3. 3. Anbtiaitra. 
37. 3. 5. Arihajaitra. 

37. 3. 3. Arlhanulrn. 

9. 1. 2. Arthuastra. 

16- 23. 2. Arlhasaito- 
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Non-socialistic grades of pay The gap between the pay of 
the lowest paid employee of the State and that of the highest paid 
one, proposed by Kautilya, is very large. According to him the 
difference is eighty times the pay of the lowest paid employee. The 
pay of the lowest paid employee of the State prescribed by Kau¬ 
tilya is sixty Panas, 1 * 3 while that of the highest paid one is forty 
eight thousand Panas*. A socialistic State of our times would strong¬ 
ly condemn such a system of payment to the State employees. 
Kautilya, therefore, would be regarded conservative in this sphere 
of administration. 

Deductions in pay t—While Kautilya has every regard of 
the payment for the amount of work done by an employee, he 
is equally strict on the other side also. He is intolerant towards 
the non-workers and the shirkers. He does not hesitate in sugges¬ 
ting punishments to such workers. He has laid down that the 
lazy, the non-workers, the shirkers, the careless and such other 
workers should not be by-passed. Deductions from their pay be 
made and punishments both monetry and physical, as the case may 
be, be imposed upon them. “An employee’s pay”, lays down Kau¬ 
tilya, “be forfeited if the thread spun by him in the Sutra-sala 
\pnrwr)is of rough and bad quality"*. He proposes a punishment 
equal to four times the cost of the thread in loss caused by the 
carelessness of the employee. 4 5 Kautilya prescribes corporal punish¬ 
ment to the worker who draws pay in advance but docs not turn 
up to work.* 

Pension and gratuity Kautilya does not give definite 
rules as regards pension and gratuity to the employees. It is, 
therefore, wise to be silent on this point. 

Thus Kautilya has given a valuable account in his Arthasastra 
as regards pay fixation rules. They have their great utility -oven 
today. This is really an important contribution to the modern 
world made by Kautilya. 

1. TfefcW II 19> 3 _ 5> Arthaiaitra. 

2 - II 4, j. 5. Arthajastra. 

3. S«<jT«kiq II 7. 2 3. 2. Ar«h*iaHra. 

4. vmnFqsrnrr*? IrW'lTsrM.t frT«rs**»T: ll 3. 14. 2. Artbaiastra. 

5. n(fasn: Wjitfaq-T: Sfijes 4 tTJt TTOS II jfi. 23. 2 . Arthaiaitra. 
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APARAJITAPRICHCHHA OF BHUVANADEVA 
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Assistant Proftssor of Ancient History, Allahabad Unimsitf. 

From various records, we gather authentic and valuable in¬ 
formations about cities and city-life in ancient India. They bear 
testimony to the fact that from Takshalili in the north to Maduri 
in the south and from Ujjayin! in the west to TSmralipti in the 
cast, there were found to exist numerous important cities, the notices 
of which have frequently been made in the contemporary evi¬ 
dences. In the early Indian literature, we come across ample re¬ 
ferences, which mention cities as distinct from the villages. As 
early as the fifth century B.C., P&pini speaks of "Grama” and 
"Nagara" separately 1 2 3 ; which may be used as an evidence to prove 
that the two were different types of habitations. While drawing 
distinction between them, the earlier works on Indian architecture 
define city as a populous centre, noted for strong fortification and 
inhabited mostly by traders ( ) and 

industrial workers ( tmfawn )•. According to them, it 

consisted of four impressive city-gates in the four directions 
(fro and splendid buildings furnished with the adequate 

amenities of life (tmmxjn )». The village, on the other hand, 

1. "awt tiuwutTvrrn" Atfuidbyiyi, t , % M. 

2 . fMlnaura, Chapter 9 . 

3. Ch*p»er 10. 
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was marked for its simple appearance and in most of the eases, it 
lacked the protection rendered by moats and walhjj the provision 
of which was absolutely necessary in the planning of the cities. 

The city-bred man has been spoken of by Vitsyiyana as 
the true representative of an advanced culture in his celebrated 
work (Kimasutra) which is an important source for the study of 
urban civilization of India in the early times. According to him, 
he is excellent in fine conversation and always dignified in his 
behaviour. He says that city is pre-eminently a noted centre 
of the noble persons, whose lofty mind could assert a claim to 
an excellence of a high degree 1 . He condemns the manners of 
the village-folk and expresses his great hatred for the rural lady 
by calling her as a great simpleton*. In Sikuntalam of KSli- 
d&sa, we read the expression “Nigarika-Vjitti”, which signifies the 
cleverness of a person living in the city. The hero of the play 
asks his friend to appease his angry beloved by the dexterous art, 
which is chiefly found amongst those, who arc well-acquainted with 
the polished way of urban life*. Yuan Chwang says that the citi¬ 
zens of Kinyakubja could speak with great cleverness and discuss 
problems with great subtlety 4 *. 

The city was considered to be a bond of affection and source 
of excessive gratification. That is why it was extremely disliked 
by those who were living in the forest for the sake of spiritual 
attainments. Baudh&yana expresses his hatred for city-life by say¬ 
ing that the person whose mind is defiled and the senses are ren¬ 
dered impure due to the dust of the town, is incapable of achiev¬ 
ing release from the corporal existence 4 ^ In Sikuntalam, we find 
an anchorite highly lost and confused, when he found himself 
in the tumultuary atmosphere of the city of Hastinipura. In 
the drama, he is reported to have said in great surprise "It 
is true that the King Dushyanta, who had never transgressed social 
limits was supremely gifted and that not even the meanest of any 

1. Kiroaiutra, page 42, Sutra 2. 

2. Ibid, page 254, Sutra 32. 

s. ‘Vw I «T5B, arm fekuntaivm a« v. 

4a. Wattete, I, 341. 

ib. '■ ***?*:« i wmt fafynmniflfit »t mfnr” 

Baudblyana Dbarmaiutra, 2, 3, S3. 
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of the classes follow an evil course; yet with mind ever accustomed 
to solitude, I deem this place, teeming with men, like a house 
enveloped in flame*” 1 . In this work, another recluse also makes 
a similar statement. He says, “I too deem the pleasure—seek¬ 
ing people of this city, as the bathed deem the anointed, the pure 
deem the impure, the awake deem the sleep and one wih free 
motion deems the fettered”*. In Swapnavisavadattam, which 
is an earlier work, we arc informed of hermits, who had left the cla¬ 
morous atmosphere of the city and resorted to a lonely place; 
where alone a serious contemplation or meditative discourse could 
have been possible*. 

The most notable feature of the cities in ancient India was 
the architectural technique, which determined their planning in 
a most systematic manner. In Mahaparinibbina-Sutta* of Dlgha- 
Nikaya, city-architccturc is technically known as “jVagara-Maparui”. 
It also occurs in Maha-ummaga JUtaka*, Mahabhirata* and 
Milindapafiho 7 . In Ramiyatya* and Ilathigumpha inscription 
of King Kharavcla it has been mentioned as “Nagara-tfioelana". 
In Yuga-Pur3lr>a ofGSrgi Samhiti, it is known as “J/agara-Sthapana’; 


'1. *T*t 

* T*r?3mrnT*itfr^>sftr **& i 

iwrfrt *TTHT 

£tfcuntalam, Act V, 

2. " stmwft rr fjrw 5rftn^T%ftnt r* « 

■cfw? WTTflTarcftr* ti” “N 

s. Act V, 1 . 

Swj»pnttv*<»v«Uturo, Act I. 

4. ‘'yfW -y T H rm MntH^rHTTi qrrfetrTiJ >ptt 

Dijh«-Nikiy«, 2, 16, I, 26. 

5. 'Vrr jink*, 6, 440 . 

6. ‘Vri Mmhtbhirau, Xdlpaava, Chaptc* 199. 

7. ‘'w*rt HT'lgfiTnV’ Milindapalfho, page 32. 

8. ‘‘brtsn 'r*=trf»otT’HT7ft ttutm'jt:" 

Rlrolyai>a, UtUrt-JC«o4*. C* nto ,0 >* line Sl - 

9. ,l g T fffa f ff T-n^- < rniCTT-frfr4H q-feuWlTuftr”, Sircar, page 207. 

10. "wmttTt TWt Yuga-Purlija, page 31 
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whereat Mayamata, which is a comprehensive treatise on architec¬ 
ture and which is copiously quoted as an authority by subsequent 
writen, acknowledges it as "Nagara- Vinjasa *. 

The word ‘'Nagara-Nivciana"* also occun in Aparijitaprichchha, 
which is an exhaustive composition on the theory and practice of 
the science of architecture. Scholan arc inclined to believe that 
it was composed in the 12th century A.D. and deserves to be 
ranked with ManasSra or any architectural treatise of a high order. 
This work throws light on various aspects of city-planning, e.g. 
the method of fortification, construction of the roads and selection 
of the site for the erection of the palace and other important build¬ 
ings. 

Aparijitaprichchha informs us that cities in ancient India were 
laid out in accordance with a scheme under the supervision of an 
able architect known as SOtradh&ra. He was required to^ be 
thoroughly acquainted with the science of architecture ( 
tofaw:)». This is also dear from the expressions like “Vistu- 
vidySvibodhakah M , "Vastuvidyadikau&lah”, “Vistumarmidibodha- 
kah" and "Vistuiistrldibodhanam"; which have been used to des¬ 
cribe his technical qualifications*. He was also required to be 
expert in the examination of site ( ); fixation of the nails 

for measuring the ground ( ) and the charac¬ 

ter of the ground on the basis of its cojour, sm ell, taste and 
slanting direction ( iunMtWtWtMifd He was 

also well-versed in the measurement of plot with the help of the 
tape ( fcrmt fr fi wu rm : ) and the construction of huge buildings 
of various types ( smut MpiWTO! )•. He was to have a fami¬ 
liar knowledge of ascertainment of the extent of the ground by 
comparison with a standard ( hI'-TUUm!*! ^ 
and skilful in the art of joinery JHHM )*. He was 


1. ‘•WTrrfW fernrTfP?" Mayamata, page 38. 

2. Aparljltapficbchbl, page 189. 

3. Ibid, page ! 18. 

4. Ibid, page 118. 

3. Ibid, page 6. 

6. Ibid, page 118. 

7. Ibid, page 119. 
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an (Specialist in the construction of the moat, rampart, gates, roads, 
buildings and palaces 1 . He was also expected to be wise (qtfSTip), 
erudite ( sm^sr: ), and fully conversant with draftsmanship 
(firnfir ytr*:)». 

The Sutradhara of Aparijitaprichchhi is to be compared with 
Sthapati of Mayamata, Silparatna, Vistuvidyi and Minushyilaya- 
chandrika. According to Mayamata, Sthapati should be emi¬ 
nently skilled in designing the buildings ( WTtgfiRrtft^Trm:), 
competent in the layout of the cities { tut* ) t skii. 

led in drawing sketches (f^?T:) and thoroughly acquainted 
with surface-reading ( tnifcnr: )». He is also to be com¬ 
pared with Vastuvidyicharya (Vatthuvijjichariya) of the J4takas 4 . 
In his work, the Sutradhara was helped by other architects 
( )*. All these architects were to be richly honoured for 

the merit of their work by the founder of the city*. The employ¬ 
ment of the chief architect and his assistants have been referred to 
in the earlier works also. In Raghuvamfa of KJLIidlsa, their 
group is mentioned as “Silpl-Samgha”. It was proficient in the 
work of remodelling and the enlargement of the cities 1 . 

(The most important problem which confronted the SGtradhira 
was the selection of the site, where the city was to be laid out. 
The examination of site by SGtradhira is known as "Bhoo-parlkshi” 
( WtWT ) in Aparajitaprichchha*. This word occurs in Minasira* 

1. " g ywT yuvfttqn r a trftsrrn iftgCT 

*pt ^ u” ibw, page tie- 

Abo Compare 

^5*tTfk TTiT^5«TTf'f 5TTHt " Ibid, page 6. 

2. Ibid, page 6. 

3. Mayamata, chapter 4. 

4. J Stale a, 1, 297. 

5. Aparijitapfichctihl, page 119. 

6. V*TVTT>rt «T5T 54TT49T WW l" Ibid, page 371. 

7. “trt fttfamur: snmT fow?m<ntTrmt i 

itm: ” Raghuvathh, 16, 38. 

8. Apar»>t«ppcbchhi, page 120. 

9. Minasira, chapter 4. . - , 
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and Mayamata 1 , which also recommend the basis of the choice 
of the ground. In AparijitappchchhS, the confluence of two rivers 
has been regarded as the most suitable site for the construction 
of a town (»nbft )*. In case such a site was not 
available, the city was to be laid out cither in some allur¬ 
ing place or near a forest or a hill*. Its situation near a hill 
or a forest was desirable, because a natural source of defence of 
the city was available in this case. It should be mentioned at this 
place that according to MahSbhirata* and the testimony of the 
Chinese traveller, Fatten*, the ancient city of Girivraja was pro¬ 
tected by five hills, namely VirJha, Vairaha, Vpshabha, Rishigiri 
and Chaityagiri. According to RSmiyaija, the city of Ayodhyi was 
defended by a forest of Sila trees.* I 

i For the selection of the site, Aparijitappchchha makes another 
recommendation, which is extremely orthodox in nature. It says 
that the ground should be chosen in view of its colour, smell, 
taste and obliquity by the different castes’.' If the ground is 
white in colour, it is suitable for a Brahmana. Similarly, red, yellow 
and black surfaces of the earth arc becoming for Kshatriyas, Vailyas 
and Sudras respectively*. The sites, which emitted a smell of 
blood, salt and refuse, were to be preferred by Kshatriyas, Vailyas 
and Madras respectively*. The soil, which had the sweet flavour 


1. Mayamata, chapter 3. 

2. Aparijitapfichchhl page 113. 

3. "yrb! sm twt fnWfv* t” ibid, page 113. 

4. "*TT^ frjwt flwt «mjl I 

sjuiwru* ’twr. ” 

Twfbnhmgm tT^thn: fnftxrsnj ti” 

Mahlbhlrata, Sabhiparva, C3i. 21,2—3. 

5. Giles, Fahien, page 49. 

6. “TumTCnr^'iTt rnnh st w^ ” 

Rama yaga, Bllaktq^a, Canto V, line 24. 

7. ‘Vhwh* tpiwf ww” Aparajitappchchhl, page 120. 

s. "rtetr « mjinft T^ttT w wftrm i 

STTft fwraWl u” i b y f p , ge | 23 . 

9. foft TTSft I 

Sift firarT’Jtd^‘1 ll” Ibid, page 123. 
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of honey, was fit for a Brihmapa. The earth, which relished 
savour, was to be picked out by the Kshatriyas. The saltish and 
unwholesome soil was fit for the Vaifyas and SGdras respectively 1 . 
When the ground was selected on this basis, it was to be bes¬ 
meared by cowdung for freedom from the mixture of the possible 
defilements and the ritual unclcanliness*. It should be mentioned 
at this place that such orthodox recommendations are also avai - 
able in Mayamata (chapter 3) and V&stuvidyS (chapter 2). So 
far as the obliqueness of the ground is concerned, the author of 
Apar&jitap(ichchh& is in favour of the eastern slope. According to 
him, it is excellent in all respects, conducive to health and pos¬ 
sessed of the great merit of longevity*. The choice of the sur¬ 
face, sloping to the east is significant from the scientific point of 
view. This would enable the availability of the morning rays of 
the sun; which creates sound bodily conditions. 

» The selection of the site was followed by a ceremony for its 
purification. In Aparajitappchchhi, it is known as “Bali-Vidhana” 4 . 
This nomenclature also occurs in Mftnlsara* and Mayamata,* 
where an eloquent description of this ceremony has been given 
by their authors.) This ceremony was done by th e SOtra dhkra 
himself with the help of a learned AchSrya (WTW* ) on 

an auspicious occassion*. The labourers were employed in ° r< ^ r 
to fill the holes in the earth* and make the ground smooth by 
razing the mounds*. The SGtradhfira, who was clothed m white 
garments and had carried on his neck a garland o t c same 
colou r 1 *, offered worship to important god s like Brahmi, is iju an 

1. u^twwi wfitm wn 

wremn art wwjtf m »' xbW,p,|e 

2. "nbm wt rf W t bi j» p** e 123, 

S. "iflTbrt ^TsnflHT W 1 

g nr ijf»r whotT wr srwlfitttt: it” ibid, page 123. 

WTT WEST JTWTU: Ibid, page 122. 

4. Ibid, page 113. 

5. MlBMlri, Chapter 8. 

6. Mayamata, Chapter 8. 

7. fW qw Aparljiuppehchhl, r f 8 e " 3 - 

8. Apartjitappchehba, page 120. 

9. Ibid, page 120. _„ 

10. "STfWPrt wd fwtf Ibid, page 123. 
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Rudra and godefces like Yogini, Kumiri and others. He took 
great care of the fact , that adoration was paid to all the divine 
beings, presiding deities of the fields ( wTtrw ) and guardians 
of the boundaries () properly 1 2 * 4 5 6 7 8 9 . This worship was 
followed by a gift of land, cow, horse, buffalo, gold, cloth and 
some other valuables*. If was considered that due to this cere¬ 
mony, the ground was bestowed with a merit, which would always 
remove all the hinderances and bring complete happiness to all 
the persons dwelling there permanently*. 

1 The purification of the ground was followed by the actual 
work of planning. The SutradhSra brought nails usually built 
of metal and fixed them on all sides in accordance with the scheme 
of the construction of the proposed town*. The nails were joined 
together by means of threads and with the guidance of these 
threads the whole site was marked out. This is known as “ Negara- 
thinhani" ( *nT-f*nnfa ) in AparXjitappchchhi*. The various portions 
of the surface, where the work of the construction of the moat, 
rampart, roads, palace and other buildings was to be taken, were 
thus clearly indicated by the Silpts. ' 

1 The work of the fortification of the town was undertaken at 
the first instance. Apar*jitap|ichchh4 proposes the construction of 
three moats in case the town was much bigger in size*. The 
portion of the soil where the moat was to be constructed has been 
known as ••Parikhe/t-Bhihni'" () in Ashtadhyiyi of 
Plpini*. This appears to be a mere repetition of the recom¬ 
mendation of three moats, made by ArthaSastra* and Samarangapa- 
sutra-dhSra*. The three moats of Aparajitapfichchha seems to sugr 
gest the three types of moat known in ancient India, namely, (1) 
the moat full of watpr (2) the moat full of mud and (3) the moft 


1. Ibid, l is—14. 

2. tWjrwrw ibid, p»gc m. 

S. Ibid, page 114. 

4. "smfht wgftttq” ibid, page 123 . 

5. Ibid, page 124. 

6. Ibid, page 179. ‘ 

7. Papiei—kllina—Bhlralavanha; page 142. 

8. Arlhaigitra, page 51 (iiitri). 

9. “n* rititvu qfriftStrfH:” Samaringai)a>sutrn>diilra, I, p- .40. 
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which had nothing within.: The moat whidh wai ailed with water 
is mentioned as “Toycpur^-Parim'" in Arthaiastra and "U<hka- 
Parikhi" 1 in the Jitakas, The second and third types of the 
moat have been known in the Buddhist literature as “ Kaddcma - 
Parikhk ”• and “ Sukkha-Parikha respectively.' * 

(The earth which was laid bare by digging the moat, was 
amassed by its side at some distance and thus a huge mound was 
built. This mound has been known as “Vapra” in the Apar&jita- 
pfichchha 1 *. The city-wall known as “PrSkara" was constructed 
on this mound. Apar&jitappchchhl says that the city-wall should 
be elevated to a height of nine hastas (18 feet) for increasing its 
defensive valued The city-wall was set with towers which have 
been known as “ Affalaka ”• and '‘Mahilringa'" in this work. 
It was also to be possessed of main (Gopura) and subsidiary gates 
(Pratoll). These entrances were closed and opened by thick planks 
-( ]•. On the top of the city-wall, were to 

be accumulated destructive weapons (MahSyantra), such as the 
Bhairmayantra , Bhaskaraycntra, Mahishasurayontra and Varahayantra*. 
The author of this work says that due to these weapons, the city- 
wall becomes impregnable 10 . ArthafSstra 11 and MahSbhirata 1 * 
enumerate several weapons which were to be piled up on the 
upper surface of the city-wall. ' 

1. Arthailstra, page 51 (Awtri)- 

2. Pioiai-Klltna—Bhlratavanha, page 144. 

3. Ibid, page 144. 

4. Ibid, page 144. 

5a. Aperljltaptichchhi, page 191. 

5b. "srrwtTT vmf »!*?**: Ibid, page 173. 

6 . Ibid, page 173. 

7. Ibid, page 173. 

8 . Ibid, page 173. 

9. Ibid, page 180. 
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I The construction of the moat and the wall determined the 
shape of the city. AparijitaprichchhS recommends six shapes of the 
town, namely, (1) Vptta (circular), (2) Vfittlyata (figure resembling 
with ellipse), (3) Swastika, (4) Yavttpii, (looking like a drum), 
(5) Dlrgha (rectangular) and (6) Chaturasra (having the shape of 
equilateral rectangle) *.\ According to this work, the cities, which 
have these figures, bring great prosperity to the people and made 
them fearless*. These shapes have been recommended by some 
other works also, e.g. in Yuktikalpataru, which was composed only 
a century earlier, the “Chaturasra” town has been looked with 
great favour*. Aparijitappchchha rejects the following shapes of 
the town (1) Vajra (figure resembling with octagon), (2) Tri- 
ifll&kpti (trident) and (3) TrikonSkhya (triangular)**. Accord¬ 
ing to this work, the octagonal city brings about an enormous loss 
to the citizcns 4 b and in the trident town, there was a constant 
fear of war*. In Samarihgapa-sQtra-dhara also, which was com¬ 
posed a little earlier, the octagonal city is condemned on the 
ground that it causes famine, disease and great distress amongst the 

citizens*. # 

i Inside the city, several roads were constructed in order to 
avoid congestion over them. The author of AparSjitappchchhi re¬ 
commends the construction of nine roads in the town*. The houses 
of the members of the four castes, were to be allocated in the 
different parts of the city. Jin this work, the houses of the Brihma- 
pas have been located in the cast and those of the Kshatriyas in 
the south. The houses of the Sudras, according to this work, should 
be approtioned in the north and those of the Vailyas in the centre*. 


1. Ap»rljiupi»chcbM, page 180-81. 

2. "jfiri w sftsr tun i 

PTTg Ibid, page 181. 

s “wgrur Yuktftaipa in, page 23. 
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4b. tnt Ibid, page >82. 
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The different industrialists like goldsmiths, perfume-dealers and 
ivory-workers were to be placed in the different localities*. 
This seems to bear a relation to the localization of industries, 
which is emphasized in all the works, where the subject of site- 
distribution is also undertaken. Aparajitappchchhi favours the 
inhabitation of the members of all the four castes because it is 
conducive to the happiness of the citizens in general*. Like Artha- 
iistra* and Sukranlti-Slra*. it also advises the construction of 
the royal palace in the centre. It places the sellers of the betel, 
fruits, flowers and garlands either in the vicinity of the palace or 
in the populous localities for the benefit of their sale*. The tem¬ 
ples of the gods were to be built near the squares of the city 
( VOW* )•. 

From the above it is clear that Apirajitapfichchhi of Bhuvana- 
deva is helpful to a large extent, in understanding the various 
aspects of city-architecture as practised in ancient India. It bears 
testimony to the fact that the cities which thrived in this land, 
were not a result of an accidental or irregular growth, but erected 
in accordance with a well-considered scheme. This work, undoub¬ 
tedly, reflects the engineering skill and the architectural technique 
of the ancient builders and also agrees on several points with Yukti- 
kalpataru and Samaringana-sQtra-dhira which supply to us num¬ 
erous informations about the planning of the cities in ancient India. 


1. Ibid, page 179. 

2. 3^ w I 

mrir rrmrw nwrth* ibid, page 179. 

S. Arthailttra, page 55 (Atitri). 

4. Aukranitblra, C*i- 1, P- 
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Aparljitapikhchhl, page 179. 


Ibid, page 178. 


NON-RUSTING OF THE MEHRAUL1 IRON PILLAR 

By • ' 

V. G. Pandey 

The craftsmanship in iron work of the MehrauU iron pillar of 
king Chandra' is simply superb. It is a single piece of mm, which 
doc! not show any sign of decay by rusting or g^ng “rroded 
for centuries -a-- * 

Gu'pfno” lo!pud,nasty, has been generally accepted to 

t the best and as such, it h» been favoured by “*"***; 
scholars 1 * * * V . Therefore an explanation or the non-rusting chaweta 
of this iron pillar must be sought, from the source, of the Gupta 

period only. _ • t • 

The various explanations so far suggested for the non-rusting 

andnon-decayingcharactersoftheiron of this pillar are as under:- 

1. the pillar might have been painted or white-washed with 
the lime, to protect it from rusting; 

2. probably in the Gupta period,' the metallurgy was advanced 

to such an extent that it was possible, then, to make a 
pillar of pure iron; ... 

3. probably the pillar was prepared with stainless steel. 

We agree with Dr. Urrnila Agarwal when she remarks that, 
these various explanations have been altogether misguiding and to 
some extent unbelievable*. About the last probable explanation, 
Dr. Urrnila Agarwal very aptly remarks that ‘from all the modern 
methods known so far the manufacture of stainless steel, we know 
that, it should be an alloy of iron with Chromium, Nickel, Vana¬ 
dium, Molybedenum etc. Rare metals like Venadium and Moly- 
bedenum, have only very recently been discovered and no traces 
of them arc available in the ancient relics. Hence, it shall be too 

I Hoemle s 'M Ai.\ XXI, P?- 43—44. 

Smith : E.HJ. (2nd Ed.), p. 275. 

Sharma s l.H-Q.; XXI, pp. 202 S. 

Abekas’ M Xta> History of Ou Mio* PtofiU', VI, pp. 3, 23. 

Car, R. a s I.HQ. XXVI. (1950), p. 192 and oAm. . , f , _ „ . 

2. Urmita Ajanral : "Nott-rmtinn of the MehrauU iron pillar at Delhi , 

V (NS), Pt. I, p. 37. 
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rash to think of all that’ 1 2 * . Thus after discarding the views of 
other scholars, she puts forward her own explanation, which runs 
thus : "The only appealing and tangible explanation seems to be, 
that, for giving the pillar a proper shape, the masons of ancient 
times must have poured water on the red-hot iron, would at once 
be converted into-stcam, which would further affect the rest of 
the red-hot iron in forming on it an adherent layer of ferroso- 
ferric oxide according to Barff process. It is a well-known fact that 
this process is even adopted for protecting iron from rusting and 
for treating cans for fruits etc. instead of tinning, because—fer- 
roso-ferric resists the action of even acids and clorine. Ferroso* 
ferric being a black substance, the adherent layer thus formed would 
be black throughout. It is for this reason that the Melirauli iron 
pillar is black in appearance, and not a white shining one, which 
would have been the case, had it been of pure iron"*. 

Though her explanation is intelligent and ingeneous, we are 
reluctant to state that she has not attested any authority in sup¬ 
port of her claim. 

On this non-rusting character of this iron, we come across a 
.section in VarSha Mihira’s Bjihatsamhiti wherein it is jwssible to 
find the only tangible, correct and scientific explanation. It has 
been accepted that this author lived and flourished during the 
Gupta period*. And hence his authority will be an appro¬ 
priate source relevant to our enquiry. 

Varaha Mihira has mentioned the following six kinds of ‘ Ltp<u' 
in his BrihatsamhitS. He advises to apply these L*pat on iron 
etc. to preserve the objects from decay and rust :— 

First Lepa 4 t — The paste of the horns of a male sheep or 
a ram should be kneaded well with the viscid ooze or the sap of 
Gigantic Swallowwort. In this mixture, the secretion of a blue 
pigeon or Columba and rat should be added. After kneading well, 


1. Ibid. p. 37. 

2. Ibid. P. SB. 

3 Kaye : "Hindu Aitronomy", 'Mtmin AS.I.' X*. IB (1924); pp. 8—9. 

4. BrifuUamJtill : Ad. L, v. 23. 
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it should be applied to the object (here 'TaUmathitalastra'-'Khad&a'). 
Then the object should be given a temper as reqmred and then 
sharpened if required. 

Second Lepa 1 t- The salt (JMira) of the plantain should 
be kneaded well with the curd. This preparation should be pre¬ 
served for a few days and then it should be applied to iron. After 
applying this Upa, the iron should be given temper as required. 
Var&ha Mihira claims that such a piece of iron will neither break 
on the stone, nor on the ordinary iron, when hammered. 


Third Lcpa 1 i— Raw fruits of a Diospnos glutinosa, of the 
Frronia thphanlum or. of the Crataeva valanga or of the Wood- 
apple tree, Bowers of Raven (?), seed of the Porcupine, skin of the 
Screw tree (or HelicUrts ixora, Orris-root or Orris pseudacorus, 
or sweet Bag or Atoms calamus), All these ingredients should be 
kneaded well in one 'ZW» quantity of water. This whole mix¬ 
ture should be boiled to l/8th of its quantity. The fo ”° w * n & in * 
gredients should then be added to the mixture :-a whitish kind 
of benzoin or oUbanum, viscid or sap of the 'Dtofaru tree viscid 
or sap of the Shore* robusta, linseed, aegle marmelos or Crataeva 
religiose, aloes or gum-myrrh, bdellium or amyris-agalbcha 
tarpus anccardium and the viscid or sap of the Srl-nsaka tree 
( a kind of long grass, with a pink flower). This preparation should 
again be boiled in the same way—indicated above. This is called 
the ‘ Vajra Ltpa'. 


1. 


2 . 
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Varlha Mihira informs us that this kind of ‘ Vajra-Upa \ when 
applied, lasts for about ten thousand years 1 . This claim may 
appear to be an exaggeration, but when we look at the Mchrauli 
iron pillar at Delhi, which is standing there for the last one thousand 
years or more, we are compelled to believe the so-called tall claim 
of Variha Mihira (Of course in this place he docs not mention 
iron as one of the objects 1 , still, we can reasonably think that 
the application of this Upa on iron could have the same effects). 

Fourth Lepa* «— Ingredients :— Lac, viscid ooze or sap of 
the 'Devadhru', Bdellium or Amjris agallocka, 'Giihadhima' (?),— 
fruits of the Fttonia tUphantom or of the Crataeva valanga or of 
the wood-apple tree, yolk of the fruit of atglt marmlos or Crataeva 
nligiosa, 'Mgabal'ajala' (?), fruit of the Diospjros glutmsa, thorn 
apple or Rubia manjith, viscid ooze or sap of the Shorta robusta, 

aloes or gum-myrrh and the crystillized sulphur. These 

ingredients are to be boiled to the 1/8 th of its quantity. It should 
be applied hot. The effect of the fourth ‘ lepa' is the same as that 
of the third. 

Fifth Lepa 4 «— Ingredients Homs of the cow, she-buffalo 
and a male-sheep or a ram, hair of donkey, skins of the cow 
and she-buffalo, fruits of the ’Neem’ tree and Ftroma eUphanium 
or of the Cralatoa valanga or of the wood-apple tree and aloes. 
These ingredients are to be boiled in the way mentioned in the 
third and fourth 'Upas'. Variha Mihira calls this 'lepa' as ' Vajratara- 
lepa' indicating thereby its superiority over all others. 

1. BfUnUaMiti : Ai. LVII v. 4 i 
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Sixth Lepa 1 i— Ingredients Iron filings, bell metal (also 
queen's metal or any amalgamation of zinc and copper) and 
brass or peter puffed out like a sponge by exposure to heat, 
and the lead. They should be taken in the following proportion; 
1: 2: 8, respectively, and mixed up. This ‘Upa' is known by the 
name of ‘Vajra-Sanghlta' and has been borrowed by Variha Mihira 
from an architect called ‘Maya’. 

From the above preparation of the ‘Upas', and its effects men- 
lioned by the author, we arc convinced that, in the construction 
of the iron pillar at Delhi any one of the above ‘Upas' must have 
been used. Variha Mihira has insisted throughout on the pro¬ 
cess of giving the tempers to the objects, and therefore it seems 
possibte that this very process of giving tempers may have been 
worked out on this pillar which probably made the pillar black. 
This seems to us the only correct and scientific explanation based 
on the contemporary source. 


1 . Hit. v. 8 : „ 
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ANnQUITIES FROM DOMINGART! 

Adris Banerji, Patna. 

Domingarh is the site of an ancient fortress, 1} miles to the 
north-west of Gorakhpur City. It was a large circular mound, 
30' to 40' in height, from the level of the river water and was 
surrounded by low plains on all.sides. It was located almost at the 
junction of the rivers Rapti and Rohini. A bend of Rohini protec¬ 
ted the fortress on the north-west, west and south-west sides, while 
Rapti protected the south side. The north-cast and south-east sides 
were guarded by two irrigation nalis, known as Ajwiniyl and 
Kakhrihwi. It would be worth while to investigate whether these 
canals arc natural, or were excavated to strengthen the defences 
of the city. The place was first noticed by A.C.L. Carliylc in 
1878-79». 


Topography 

Generally the country is low, broad and sufficiently depres¬ 
sed to cause inundations. The environs of Gorakhpur have the 
appearance of a vast sheet of water in monsoon. What is more, 
both the Rapti and Rohini carry enormous quantities of silt, with 
the result that in their meandering*, these rivers leave behind huge 
chars and change their courses often. The whole country-side is 
dotted with large t*ls, like those around Samath, representing the 
discarded courses of these rivers. The fort was strategically loca¬ 
ted to guard a natural ford of Rohini. R.lpti possibly then flowed 
by another course, now represented by the Rftragarh la!. It 
guarded the route from Nepal, as well as that of any invading 
army froth the western districts of North Ko4ala, to its eastern 
districts and MithiJi. That the whole area was regarded as very 
important, is also proved by the existence of other fortified strong¬ 
holds, like Ramgarh, BaitSlgarh, Bheriyigarh etc., which arc met 
with in this riverine region, within few miles of each other. Trial 
explorations at these sites are likely to furnish very valuable 
material for reconstructing the early history of Gorakhpur region 
about which our knowledge is very meagre.- • I was engaged- in 


1. Cunningham—4.$ /t., Vol. XXII, pp. 64 IT. 
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doing the second best thing to do, in absence of excavations; that 
is to make surface exploration to arrive at an approximate estimate 
of the possible contents, so that they might act as a yard-stick 
in evaluating the ceramic sequence of eastern U.P. 

History 

Early history of the area, inspitc of monumental labours of 
my friend Dr. Rijaball Pandcy, is imperfectly known. The tri¬ 
bute paid to the former glories of KuSInagar by Lord Buddha, 
as contained in the Makiparinibbina Suttdita, has yet to be proved. 
Stray inscriptions like that of Bhagalpur in Dcoria District, and 
Kahaon inscription of Skanda Gupta prove inclusion of the tract 
in the various empires of Northern India, while the Kasia ins¬ 
cription, Kahla, Sahet-Mahet and Dighwa Dubauli Copper plates 
testify to the extension of the Kalachuri and G&hadavala dominions. 
Except these processions of names, we have very little solid ground 
to stand upon. 

Domingarh in particular has nothing to claim, as far as his¬ 
torical evidences arc concerned. Folk-tales and legends are the 
only sources which have given us ideas about its origin. Accord¬ 
ing to the local tradition, it was the capital of a powerful people 
called 'Domka(irs’, the ruling race of the Dorns (?), a people 
supposed to be aboriginJ, and who established themselves in Gorakh¬ 
pur at the expense of a local RSthor dynasty. This occupation has 
been assigned by Nevill to 12th to 16th Century A.D. 1 2 3 . But the 
finds described below establish that the place has undoubtedly 
higher antiquity. The ‘DomkSt5rs’ were alleged to have been 
replaced by the ancestors of Rajas of Satis!, who are supposed to 
be ‘Srinet Rajputs’ from the Punjab. Chandrascna, the founder of 
the family, seems to have secured admission into Domingarh by 
treachery; and massacred the occupants like Farid Khan at Rohtas 
in the district of Shahabad, Bihar*. Nevill was right in thinking 
that nothing further is heard of the DomWlirs. Possibly, the high¬ 
handedness of the immigrants did not permit them to survive 8 . 
Then came Mukund Singh, the Chahamina (?), who founded the 


1. H. R. Nevill — CtrtkhpKT GaziUur, VoL XXXI, p. 176. 

2. IUi. pp. 115—16. 

3. R. Pandey* — Gt.'Mafiur U Irihiia (in Hindi), p. 234. 
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house of Butwll 1 .. The subsequent history of Gorakhpur as well 
as the neighbouring districts, is filled with the internecine warfare 
of these Mediaeval feudal lords, whom terrain gave absolute sc- 
curity against Muslim inroads till Akbaris time. It was in his 
reign that a military garrison was established at Gorakhpur. 

Destruction 

The accumulated occupational debris of Domingarh suffered 
devastation during the early days of British rule, like BrimhanS- 
b5d and Harappa in West Pakistan; and MathurS, Lakhlsarai 
and Uren in Bihar. The opening of the railway line by the for¬ 
mer B.N.W. Rly. Co. (now N.E. Rly.), scaled its fate. The layers 
and layers of material culture at one of the most well preserved 
and strategic sites in north Koiala were utilised, first to make a 
raised embankment for the line to Uska and Basti; and secondly 
as ballast, a function which it is still serving. The next factor 
was the erection of an embanked road to enable the people to 
use it during the monsoon. It is situated just behind the railway 
line. This devastation has generally taken place on the southern 
side of the railway line, while the northern side, having been in 
private possession, is better preserved. Here vertical digging is 
likely to yield a rich harvest in recovering the story of the site. 
This chronology then may be utilised as the nucleus for a compara¬ 
tive study of similar data from other sites in eastern U.P. The 
establishment of a well-authenticated cultural sequence for this 
area is a need which cannot be overemphasised. 

The digging is still going on by villagers, who have established 
a small hamlet above the flood level and my collections were 
made from them as well as from some pits recently made by them. 
The spoliation of the site has however yielded one good result,— 
the disappearance of all evidences of later days upto C. 5/A 
century of the Christian era. 

Clay figurines 

1. The hollow torso of a female figure (Ht. 16.08 mm.) with 
nipples of the breast indicated by slight depressions. A solid cy¬ 
lindrical base with a mortice hole inside the spread-out base. Red 
wash. 


1. Ibid. p. 244. 
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2. The solid torso of a female figure (Ht. 13.05 mm.) with 
cylindrical base and the remains of a torque at the neck. Light 
orange wash. Left breast damaged. 

3. Torso of a female figure (Ht. 6 mm.) with a necklace 
and torque, pointed small breasts with the traces of an orhm run¬ 
ning between them. The base was hollow and cylindrical. Light 
red wash; probably traces of a child (?) on her left waist. 

4. Torso of a female Ggurc (Ht. 15 mm.) only a portion of 
the IcMga or sort comes over her right breast. A child on her left 
waist. 

5. Torso upto waist of a female figure (Ht. 8 mm.) wearing 
torque on the neck. A suckling child on her left waist. Right arm 
has churls. It rests on hip. Light red wash. 

6. Solid cylinder with remnants of a scarf. 

Heads with round pupils 

7. Female head (Ht. 11.05 mm.) with big pupils indicated 
by grooves made with a circular blunt tool on soft clay. The 
eyes arc goatlike and arched eyebrows almost meet at the centre 
of the forehead. Slit mouth. Hair arranged in a top-knot indi¬ 
cated by tangcntal rows of ridges. Long elongated ears. Tenon 
badly fired below the. neck to fit on the torso. 

8. Female head (Ht. 6.05 mm.) only a. fillet below the hair 
line has survived. 

9. A female head (Ht.. 10.05 mm.) with goatlike eyes and 
grooves for eye-balls. Arched eyebrows meet at the centre of the 
forehead. Elongated hair and long pointed chin. Torque on the 
headline. Light red wash. 

10. Large badly, damaged head (13 mm.) with goatlike eyes 
and pierced circular hole for eye balls. Arched eyebrows meet¬ 
ing above the ridge of the nose. Hair arranged in a top-knot 
shown by parallel rows of ridges. 

. , Mongoloid type 

11. Female head of Mongoloid type (Ht. 11 mm.) with tenon 
below neck. Hairs made by pressure of fingers. The left ear 
has disappeared. Small ■supressed lip. Eyes indicated by two 
parallel depressions with a small nose between. Hair arranged in 








, a top-knot bound by. a fillet. There is a rectangular depression 
behind the head. Light red wash. - It appears that the top-knot 
was added separately. . * 

Miscellaneous 

12. Fragment, representing the lower arm, palm and fingers 
of a female figure, (Ht. 8 mm.), wearing Chun . Light red Wash. 

13. Left arm with palm and fingers (Ht. 8 mm.). 

14. A leg without feet of a clay figurine (Length 10 mm.). 

15. Clay rubber with parallel rows of striations and orange 
wash (5.2 mm.). 

16. A sherd with a lug having a button-shaped depression with- 
out wash. 

17. Do. Willi a lug having a pin-pointed depression with orange 
wash. 

18. Clay brick with grey core. 

It should be remembered that the antiquities collected were 
mostly surface-collections from a disturbed part of the site and 
are not • bjects on which hypotheses can be built with any certainty;. 
Nevertheless, they supply interesting data about the condition of 
material culture in this remote corner of Uttura Koiala which 
large scale excavation in some other neighbouring site can only 
prove or disprove. 

Technique 

The technique is no doubt crude to a degree and consists of 
moulded figures of burnt clay. Ornaments were added with extra 
layers of clay and pun'chcd with a sharp blunted tool probably 
of wood when still soft. Then they were fired, which in all eases 
are very badly done. Both interiors and exteriors observed in 
damaged specimens, have grey, cores and sometimes surfaces too. 
The material for firing probably was leaves. This method is even 
now followed in making of clay pots in Monghyr district of Bihar, 
where dried leaves arc put . inside and outside and then all the 
pots are fired after they have been covered by a day envelope 
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with holes to allow the gas and smoke to escape. Otherwise, 
the grey surface inside the cylindrical portion cannot be explained. 
Finally, they were dipped in wash. 

The clay figurines etc., of Domingarh bear strong affinities 
with their counterparts at AhichhatrS, in the A°nl3 tahsil, of the 
Bareilly district. Their ethnic, aesthetic and cultural contents are 
identical, suggesting a fundamental unity underlying aesthetic per¬ 
ception of the people of all classes and stratum* in those bygone 
ages, notwithstanding the admitted fact that the cultural and racial 
context of the Gorakhpur region were totally different from Uttara 
FUchSbu Parenthetically, it might be remembered that the col¬ 
lected specimens arc also not the examples of the classic art of the 
country, but arc object* of folk-art, nonetheless, they surprise us 
by common idioms of plastic expression, aesthetic conception and 
conservative tradition. Clay is a material which came in service 
of man very early in his history. The art of the clay figurines is one 
of the most archaic forms of aesthetic expression. It has by its 
very nature, graphic power of depiction. One docs not meet with 
the formal perfection of classic plastic activity, but novel and ori¬ 
ginal verbs and syntax of communication. Baked clay, therefore, 
has been utilised to endow the national plastic activity with rich¬ 
ness of expression, with its incised contour lines and sharpest linear 
integrity. 

The figures with hollow cylindrical bases arc similar to those 
found in AC III, Strata III a-b, ascribed to C. 550-750 A.D.; 
being sub-type (vi) of Type 21, Group VIII; Foreign types of 
Ahichhatra*. They have also been met with in other ancient 
sites in Allahabad, Azamgarh and VarSnasI districts. But, how 
far the occurrence of such cylindrical figures, whatever the mate¬ 
rial, on Hcpthalitc coins justify their description as foreign types, 
is open to question. As far as Domingarh is concerned it docs not 
share the advantages of North PlfichSla’s capital city. Diffusion 
of Hunic influence in this remote corner is a moot point. To 
my mind some of them seem to be parts of a large tnitmble which 
w’crc fixed on clay or wooden pegs. 

The same is the case with the heads. The eye-balls made 
by circular grooves with the aid of a blunt tool have been found 


1. Ancunl India, No. 4, p. 155. 
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at Domingarh as well as Ahichhatri; being Type 22, Stratum 
Hie—Ilia, belonging to a period 450-750 A.D., Sub-type (ii) 
and (iii) of that place. Only one head being No. 11 of our list 
has a slit eye. While the mongoloid type might have been very 
familiar to the image and doll-makers of Domingarh, which was 
in the neighbourhood of the Himalayas, how far they were acquain¬ 
ted with Huns and Persians arc points on which a mass of evidences 
require to be garnered. Nevertheless, the hypotheses should 
not be discarded hastily; but excavations undertaken at other sites 
to prove or disprove them. Lastly, it should be remembered that 
the possibility of influence through specimens brought from 
Ahichhatri cannot be ruled out. 

The very few potteries collected, confirm the above conclusion. 
The specimens described by me were collected by Shri N. C. 
Burman Roy and Sri N. N. Bose. These are examples of a buff 
ware containing two distinct types; shallow bowls with lugs which 
have button-like depressions. The second is a round bottomed 
decorated jar. The decoration consists of incised cross hatchings. 
Such cooking vessels with lug cars were also recovered from the 
last two stages of stratum III at Ahichhatri. This stratum has 
been referred to a period of C. 450-750 A.D. 

Therefore, the clay figurines and sherds from Domingarh make 
it perfectly clear that, this city, the predecessor of modem Gorakh¬ 
pur, was a flourishing place from the middle of the 5th Century 
A.D., to that of the 8th Century A.D. Its material culture was on 
the same level as that of the famous metropolises of Northern 
India. It was not merely a fort of Domka{ars from 12th Century 
A.D., as the local tradition believes*. 

1. Untea otherwiie luted, copyright of all photograph* belong to the Department of 
Archaeology. 




FRONTIERS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE HISTORY OF 
VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE 

*y 

Sri. B. V. Srinivasa Rao, M.A. 

(I) 

Epigraphy means a clear cut-door to an authentic area of 
historical thought ; and whenever historians feel doubt of some 
historical facts, which arc clouded in mystery, they would be helped 
by inscriptions which come under an Archaclogical technical name, 
“Epigraphy’. Epigraphic evidences in general remain eternal, on 
successful grounds, undaunted by failures, undismayed by critics. 
The unpublished grants, if published, or rc-cditing the inscriptions, 
mark always the wide open door of opportunity to the house of 
eternal foundation of history. For publishing the unpublished 
grant or re-editing the inscription “Brahmajn5nam’ is essential or 
‘Purva Janma Sadiskira’ is essential. Sanskrit knowledge is also 
essential. Scholars must be backed up by the active influences of 
the bencfic stars of their horoscopes such as Moon, Mercury, Venus 
and Jupiter. The duty of the archaeologists is to find out an in¬ 
scription, edit it and publish, as it is in the Archaeological reports. 
In other words, the Archaeologists are divine grammarians to record 
the original inscription. The duly of a research student is to verify 
or amplify or commentate over the grammar of the inscription publi¬ 
shed in the archaeological reports. So Archaeologists arc the divine 
grammarians of epigraphy, research students or research scholars are 
the divine commentators or amplifiers of Epigraphy. Archaelogists 
mean inborn intelligence to record the original inscription, whereas 
the research student should require the inborn memory to amplify 
it. Real Epigraphy teaches us that an ounce of facts is worth a ton 
of guesses. The duty of Epigraphists is two-fold : 

(a) to make inscriptions possible to read; 

(b) to make inscriptions profitable for historians. 

A real cpigraphist is the embodiment of a shining example of 
honesty and purity in his profession and he must be possessed of 
indivinable magnetism of a divine Grammarian, by which he 
would dominate every historian around him. To sum up—the 
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rcicarch student means-the embodiment of the initiation and the 
flowering of the epigraph ical evidences to record detailed history. 
The real cpigraphist means the embodiment of the beginning or 
ripening to record inscriptions in his report. 

Regarding the value of our Kannada inscriptions of Vijaya- 
nagar Empire published in the Mysore Archaelogical Department 
(Epigraphia Carnatica Volumes), readers are advised by me to 
go through my following points :— 

(1) Professor Kiclhorn, states that the name of (&ilivf hana) 
as that of a personage, famous in South India, was prefixed in the 
ordinary course to Saka Varsha or the &aka Year simply in imita¬ 
tion of the name of VikramSditya in the Vikrama dates. With 
this conclusion, we agree (Vide page 810, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1916). 

(2) As per J.F. Fleet, the date of 1354 A.D. in a record of 
King Bukkaraya the I, of the Sangam Dynasty, is the earliest 
known instance of the use of the name ‘Salivahana’ in a date, 
and it may be noted that the given year is Vijaya Silivahana Saka 
1276 (current)—1353-54 A.D and the given 'tilin' is Magha— 
Sukla 15, falling in February 1354 A.D. (Vide-p. 814, the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irleand, 1910). 

(3) Among 93 records of the Vijayanagar Dynasty included 
by Professor Kiclhorn, in Southern list of inscriptions, No. 454 
to 546, ranging from 1340 A. D. to 1693 A- D., arc dated in 
Skliv&hana Saka Years—(vide page 815, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britian and Ireland, 1916). 

To sum up, for the first time in the history of the India the 
name of Silivahana Saka was made use of in the Kanarese ins¬ 
criptions of South India. Here, J.F. Fleet comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the origin of the SilivAhana Era must be only in South 
India. Anyhow the chief contribution of our Kannada Epigraphy 
is only by means of introducing a name of $ilivJhana Saka in 
inscriptions, which are the greatest assets in Indian History. 

Regarding the chief contribution of Tamil Nad epigraphy of 
Vijayanagar period, so far as my experience is concerned, almost all 
Tamil inscriptions of Vijayanagar Period in total depict and exhibit 
the native intelligence or the timely intelligence of Tamilians. 
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In other words, the Tamil Epigraphy places Tamalians on the 
bedrock of native intelligence and as worshippers of Lord Krishna 
in the whole world. 

(II) 

Let us go through the Administration Report of the Archaelo- 
gical Department of Travancore (1122 M.E. (1946-47 A.D.). Here 
the Director of Archaeology of Travancore State, while examining 
the coins of Sahgam rulers of Vijayanagar Empire, collected by 
Rao Bahadur Srinivasa Gopalachari of Madras, records one coin 
of Virupaksha. Who is this VirOpaksha ? This is my research, 
and my research answer for this is as follows 

Just to identify the Ruler of any coin, the following qualities 
of the Ruler are to be seen into 

(a) Independent status 

(b) Extreme mutual intimacy 

(c) Renowned confidence 

(d) Very good affection 

For example, during the period of British Rule in India only 
the Nizam of Hyderabad who had extreme mutual intimacy with 
the British Government was given an independent status to mint 
coins after his name. So, Independent status is the essential qua¬ 
lification for any person to mint coins after his name. 

Among Sangam rulers of Vijayanagar Empire, Devaraya II 
(1419 A. D. to 1446 A. D.), because of his mutual intimacy and 
renowned confidence towards his Commandcr-in-Chicf, Lakkanna 
Dandeia gave independent status to the same Lakkanna Dandeia 
to mint coins after his name. This is a rare example in Sangam 
period. So far as my research experience at the Mysore Archae¬ 
ological Department is concerned, I have not found any other 
ordinary person, other than Lakkanna DajjdeSa who was given an 
independent status to mint his coins. 

Now the question of identification of VirOpSksha comes. Only 
the rulers had independent status for minting their coins. As 
this is true to my knowledge, this king VirOpSksha recorded 
in Travancore Archaeiogical Administration Report 194 --47 
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(p. 8-9) must be the King VirQpSisha III, the successor of 
the king MallikArjuna of the Sahgam Dynasty of Vijayanagar 
Empire, because n Vijayanagar Period excepting rulers no one 
had independent status to mint coins after their names. So this 
research paper is of great numismatic value to the scholars interes¬ 
ted in historical research. 

Regarding the Malayalam Epigraphy of Vijayanagar period 
almost all inscriptions refer to innumerable titles of their Kings. 
My conclusion is that the Malayalam epigraphy records the Malaya- 
lcsc inborn faith and fear towards their Kings. 

The Telugu Epigraphy records the courageous private grants 
and donations. So the Telugu Epigraphy of Vijayanagar Period 
records greatest faith in temple and Brahmins for the majority 
of them pertain to the Reddis of Andhra (the grass-root culturists 
of India). 

The history of Sri Vaishpavism is shrouded in clouds in our 
printed books on Vijayanagaram. To be frank with you, accord¬ 
ing to my microscopic research knowledge at the Mysore Archaelo- 
gical department, I come to conclusion that the Sri Vaishnavism 
had a great role in Vijayanagar Empire. As there was a growing 
popularity of Sri Vaishnavism in Sahgam Period, Bukka I 
of Sahgam clan, in order to give recognition to Sri Vaishnavism, 
extended a renowned Ramanujichirya Edict (Sasana) dated 15th 
August, 1368 A.D. Perhaps this Edict must be in honour of 
the “world’s greatest, silent, intelligent and independent philo¬ 
sopher of the world,” Bhagavikn RamanujachSrya. If the history 
of Vijayanagar is re-written, I am sure, the inscriptional 
evidences like the above would come into prominence and as a result 
scholars can come to an understanding regarding Sri Vaishnavism 
which is now silently existing amidst other religions. Anyhow 
epigraphy is always the nearest evidence for any religion or politics 
for final conclusion. 

Scholars should be very careful in deciphering or examining 
the Colophons of Kannada Inscriptions of Vijayanagar Period. For 
example, the Royal Grants are started with the Colophon-SrI 
Virupaksha. The majority of the private grants arc begun with 
the Colophon ‘Namasthunga’. According to my researches, there is 
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&nly one inscription which de? 1 ?, with Virafaiva Epigraphy. In 
those days the ViraSaivas used to inscribe their inscriptions with 
their religious Colophon (Sri GuruMgajmamah). For examples, 
readers should go through E.C. Vol. IX No. 8, pp. 260-261. 

To sum up, even In Vijayanagar times, the Lirtgiyats had 
maintained a separate method of recording their cpigraphic evidences 
a and this is one of the primary virtues of Kannada Epigraphy. 

To conclude, we the research students rise by thoughts, stand 
or go; all destiny is wrought by the epigraphy’s swift potency and 
the research scholar always stands master of thought and his desires 
command willing and weaving thoughts of unerring light. 

(Ill) 

The following evidences prove that Tumkur which is now in 
Karnataka State, is really fit for rc-intcgration with Andhra State. 

Epigrcphic Evidence jVo. 1: The meaning of TUMKUR. 

As per the inscription of the year 955 A.D. found on the wall 
of the SomcSwara Temple of Tumkur, belonging to Gangaraja 
Immadi Butuga, who ruled from 925-960 A.D., Tumkur was ori¬ 
ginally known as ‘Tummcguru* which in turn means a thick 
forest of Heddumbc Gidagalu (Heddumbc Plants). 

Epigraphic Evidence No. 2 : The Lakshmlkaptha Temple of 
our Tumkur was built even prior to the year 1560 A.D. as per 
the Telugu Inscription found on the wall right to Navarailga DwSra 
of the above-noted temple. The part of the full-text of the Telugu 
Inscription is as follows :— 

“Sadaaslvarayalu (1542-1576) A.D. Vijayanagara Rathna 
Simhaasuna Roodhurai, Prithvi Saamarajyam Chesthun- 
dugaanu Srceman Mahamandcleswara . Gothra Aaswalaa- 
yana Soothram Srec Dcvappa Daasiga Rajagari Puturulu 
Jagannatha Deviah Maharaajalu Aanc Ridda Jari Raajya- 
• mOlu." 

.Vote The above inscription mentions the name of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar King SadSiivariya. The word “<\ancbidda Jari Raajyamulu”. 
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was the original name of Tumkur controlled by Vijayanagar 
governor Jagannatha Dcviah (Telugu Satrap) son of Dcvappa 
Dcsigaraja of Aivaliyana Stltra. 

Literary Evidence :— 

There b a local Kannada literary source (Karigiri Mahatme) 
by which we can come to know the real meaning on the history of 
the word ‘Aanebidda Jari Raajyamulu’. This Karigiri Mahatme 
b interlocked with a legend to extend a valuable information on 
“Aanebidda Jari Raajyamulu”. The legend b as follows :— 

“In Lord Brahm.Vs Assembly, the Sage Bhiigu requested the 
alrcadily singing two Gandharvas by names Dhanaftjaya and 
Devadatta, to repeat their songs once more. But, while refusing his 
request, they jeered and ridiculed his old and white-stricken beard, 
rugged dress, old-age and profession. In other words, they ill- 
treated him with disrespect, and mocked at hb learning and 
prestige. As a result, the wrath-stricken sage extended hb curse 
upon them to take birth in this earthly world (BhOloka) as Elephant 
and Mountain respectively. But as a result of their repeated 
requests and apology this Sage lowered the strength of hb curse 
upon them by telling *Oh ! Dhanarijaya, you must remain as an 
eternal mountain (KARIGIRI or DEVARAYANA DURGA); oh! 
Devadatta, while remaining for sometime as elephant, roaming 
over thb mountain (Karigiri) you must die stepping down from 
the rock of the mountain’. As a result, Dhanahjaya became 
Kusum&chala (yet another name of Karigiri). Devadatta after 
roaming for some time upon thb hill slipped down from there 
and attained Veeraswarga. From this time onwards this place 
and its surroundings including our present TUMKUR was titled 
as “Aanc Bidda Jari Raajyamulu”, which is supported by the 
above Telugu Epigraphic Evidence No. 2. 

Modern Historic Evidence :— 

During the period of the later rulers of Sangam Dynasty of 
Vijayanagar Empire, Tumkur was a part and parcel of Andhra, 
for it was under the control of a Telugu speaking tribe, by name 
‘Morasu Vokkaligaru’, of Telugu origin belonging to Yclahartka 
Nadu. To be frank with you, the major forts of our Tumkur 
were built by the members of the above clan. For example :— 





Byregowda fortified Koratagere ; Nidugal was the chief centre of 
Tutnkur. It was under Telugu Speaking Naiks who were known as 
Palyagars. Nidagal is a Taluk of Pavagada of Tumkur District 
(Vide—pp. 164-165, Mysore Gazetteer by L. Rice). Sanna 
Byrcgowda founded Koratagere (Tumkur District, Vide—Mysore 
Gazetteer, Volume V page 41, by Rao Sahib Hayavadana Rao). 
So, Tumkur was for a long time a part and parcel of Andhra 
Rayalascema. 

Conclusion 

Thus, our Tumkur which contains majority of Telugu Inscrip¬ 
tions is proved as a great asset, not of Karnataka but of Andhra. 
Hence the integration of Tumkur with Andhra State is found 
appropriate. 

(IV) 

1. Epigraphic Evidence 

The inscription of Dcvanahalli No. 81 dated in 1425 A.D. 
refers to the grant of a village in the Sivanasamudra Sccme of 
Yelahankanad. So, our Bangalore in Vijayanagar period was known 
as ‘Sivanasamudra Scemc’ under the control of Yelahankanad 
(Vide page 41—Mysore Gazetteer Volume V, by Shri C. Hayava¬ 
dana Rao). 

2. Who were the Rulers of Yclahafikanadu ? 

Jaya Gowda who had the title like—'Yclahar'ikanadu Prabhudu’ 
or the Lord of the Yelahankanad was a subordinate to Devaraya II, 
the King of Vijayanagar. He ruled Sivanasamudra Seeme, or 
Bangalore from 1418 to 1433 A.D. He was succeeded by his son 
Gidde Gowda, whose rule lasted from 1433 to 1443 A.D. After¬ 
wards Kempanaftja Gowda ruled Bangalore for seventy years (1443- 
1513 A.D.) These above Gowdas formerly belonged to Morasu 
Vokkalu Clan of Telugu Origin (Vide—pp. 20-21, Lewis Rice, 
Gazetteer VOL. II). 

3. Who Built Bangalore ? 

Andhra Morasu Vokkaligars built Bangalore. Ankana Gowda 
was the chief of Magadi. Dcvanahalli and Avati of Bangalore Dt. 
were controlled by Viregowda. The famous founder of Bangalore, 
Magadi Kempcgowda, was of the same Morasu Vokkalu Clan. 
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His mother tongue was Telugu and Tclugu was his ancestral 
heritage—(Vide—Lewis Rice Gazetteer Vol. II pp. 20-21). 

Sivanasamudra Seeme is 10 miles South of Yelahanka and three 
miles south of Bangalooru. This was ‘Hale’ (old Bangalooru). 
Avati was founded by Rana Byregowda of Morasu Vokkalu. 
Doddaballapur was founded by his son. Thimmegowda founded 
Hosakotc. HU successor, by name Hayagowda. founded Anckal— 
(Vide page 40-41, Mysore Gazetteer, by Sri C. Hayavadana Rao, 
Volume V). 

Conclusion :— 

The above evidences prove that for a long time our Bangalore 
was a part of Andhra State. So it U but natural for us to con¬ 
clude that our Bangalore for its prosperity and peaceful rule, should 
be integrated with Andhra State. 

The above evidences prove that Bangalore which is now the 
capital of Karnataka State, is really fit for re-integration with 
Andhra State. 

(V) 

The following evidences prove that Kolar which U now in 
Karnataka State is really fit for re-integration with Andhra State 

Towards the close of the 14th Century A.D., a band of tra¬ 
vellers, composed of seven ryots, hailed from Rayalasccma and 
took shelter near the hill by name RAMASWAMI HILL, which 
U to the East of Nandi Durga. They were Telugus by origin and 
were gradually titled as ‘Morasu Vokkalig^ru’. Rana Byre Gowda, 
of the above clan founded Chikkaballapur. Thimmegowda be¬ 
came the ruler of Kolar. He repaired the Fort of Kolar, ruled 
Kolar and added the Hoblis of Vcmgal, Sugatur, Kaivara, Buruda- 
guntc and Budikote (Vide page 40-41 and 264—Hayavadana Rao’s 
Gazetteer, Volume V) to his dominions. 

Conclusion :— 

My suggestion due to the above consideration* goes to prove 
that our Kolar is nothing but a part and parcel of original Andhra 
State, the reservoir of Karnataka music. Scholars interested in 
Andhra historical researches can understand my above research 
points and fight for the cause of re-integration of Tumkur, Kolar and 
Bangalore with Andhra State for prosperity and fine democratic rule. 
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(VI) 


According to historians, the founders and the rulers of the 
Sangam Dynasty were all Kurubas (shepherds), and they were 
§aivas by religion. But as per my researches, the later rulers of 
the Sartgam Dynasty such as Dcva Raya II, MallikUrjuana and 
VirOpSksha III (1419- to 1487 A.D.) were all VeeraSaivas (LiA- 
gayats). In other words, these Kuruba rulers, embraced Veera- 
iaivism, according to the following sources :— 

Epigraphic Source :— 

Let us examine the Kannada inscriptions, edited by late 
R. Shama Sastry, Director of Archaelogical Department (Mysore 
Government) in 1923 and recorded in Mysore Archaelogical Report, 
1923, (Page 91, Inscription No. 92). 

This inscription is on a stone lying in the enclosure of the 
Veerabhadra Temple at the village Kengigapura in Anantapura, 
Hubli, Sorab Taluk, Shimoga District. It is dated Sunday, the 
15th Lunar Day of the light half of Pausha of the Year Vilambi 
&aka 1340 corresponding to Sunday, the 31st December, 1419 A.D. 
This inscription was again reviewed by Dr. S. Srcekanta Shastry 
and as a result, Deva Raya II had a title like "Vccrafaivagama 
Sara Samapanna” which is contained in the 6th sentence of the 
inscription No. 92. So Dcva Raya II was a Vccraiaiva by reli¬ 
gion (Vide Dr. Srcekanta Shastry’s Article on Dcva Raya II in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. 57, 1839, pp. 77-85, May, 1928). 

The year of this inscription 1340 (Saka) is equivalent to the 
following different years, as per the SiddhAntas and the Indian 
Calendar by Robert Sewell :— 


1. Kali Year .. 4520 

2. Saka Year .. 1340-41 

3. Chaitrldi Vikrama year .. 1476 

4. Meshadi (Solar year in Bengal) .. 825 

5. Kollam Year .. 593-594 

6. A.D. .. 1418-1419 


7. According to Jovian Samvatsara, the year 
1340 is referred to Vilambi of Southern 
System and Viivavasu of Northern System. 
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2. Two Kannada Inscriptions recorded in Epigraphia Cama- 
tica XV, (Arsikcrc) No. 238 and No. 239, mention the names of 
Nanjappa and Mururaya Basava Saftkara Setti Niyaka; as the sons 
of Deva Raya II. These names are Vccraiaiva names. 

PurStjic Source :— 

3 . Devaraya II, as per ChennabSsava Purina of VirupSksha 
Pandit, married his daughter Vccranna Wodeya of Karasthala of 
Veeraiaivism, vide ChannabSsava PurSoa-Kilaganana Sandhi, 
verses 19 and 21, Pages 758 and 759. 

Historical Source s— 

4 . The Bhairaveiwara KSvya KathS SOtra RatnSkara of 1672, 
Gururfija Charitra of 1650, Chorabasavaraja Charita of 1763, record 
Devararaya II, as a result of his deep interest in Prabhu Linga- 
leelS, embracing Vecraiaivism (Vide Mysore Gazetteer, Rao Sahib 
Hayavadana Rao, Part—III). 

Numismatic Source J— 

5. Deva Raya IPs coins record the figures of Nandi, Nlla- 
kantha, Bull, etc. which, in turn assures us his faith in Vceralaivism 
because, these symbols, represent Veeraiaiva Symbols (Vide Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. 57, May 1839 p. 77-85 ; Indian Antiquary, Volume 
XXIII 1894 p. 24 to 25; Indian Antiquary No. XX. 1891 p. 301— 
302 ; The coins of Vijayanagar Kings by E. Hultzsch.) 

Conclusion 

By the above sources, we have to come to the conclusion 
that Devaraya II was Veeraiaiva, it is but natural to derive that 
his successors, such as Malliklrjuana and Virupaksha III, were also 
of the same faith i.c. Veeraiaivism. Besides, to support this idea, 
the Prapannimritam of AnantachSrya records VirupSksha III as 
Vecraiaiva (vide Literary Sources or Vijayananagar by S. K. 
Iyengar). To sum up, Vijayanagar Empire for nearly 68 years 
was ruled by the VccraSaiva rulers, such as Deva Raya II, 
MallikSrjuna and VirupSksha III. Furthermore, this article clari¬ 
fies the religion of the rulers of the Saftgam Dynasty of Vijaya¬ 
nagar Empire. So, this is of immense use to the students of further 
historical research. 
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(VII) 

As a result of my researches in the Mysore Archaelogical Depart¬ 
ment, Lakshmipuram, Mysore, I was able to come closer to the 
scientific reasons for the downfall of the Vijayanagar Empire. 
They arc as follows :— 

Shri C.R. Krishnamacharlu in Indian Antiquary Vol. LII, Jan. 
1923, page 10, while recording in an article on SaAgam Period states 
that the main political idea of the Sangam rulers was to become 
all-India sovereigns. Having this view in their head, heart and 
hands, they prayed for God’s help by extending their great religious 
faith upon Brahmins and moral faith upon temples and as a result 
they became successful in consolidating and expanding their empire 
irrespective of certain internal difficulties. But the later rulers of 
the Aravidu Dynasty in general and particularly Aliya Rama Raya 
of the same Dynasty lost faith in Brahmins and temples and lost 
his spirit of Brahmajh&na to protect their Empire, even though 
he continued the main traditions of SaAgam rulers’ idea of all 
India sovereignty. In other words, Aliya Rama Raya was not 
able to keep up his faith in Brahmins and temples. 

If Hindus of Sangam period had a great veneration towards 
king, Brahmins and temples, the Hindus of Aravaidu period who 
became the peculiar psychologists possessed no political fear of 
king, no religious fears of Brahmins and no moral faith in the 
temple. To prove this the Royal Grants of Aravidu Dynasty to¬ 
wards the temples and Brahmins recorded in Madras Epigraphical 
Reports, Topographical lists of Travancorc and the reports of other 
states, are very small in number in comparison to those of SaAgam 
or Salva or Tuluva period. To conclude gradually, the Vijayana¬ 
gar rulers forgot God and extended no faith and no belief 
among themselves. If Sangam period was known for consolida¬ 
tion and expansion, the Aravidu period was known for internal 
commotion and destruction. 

Bhagawad Gita States that he is a man in perfect balance, 
who has the supreme qualities of the idealist and the realist. But 
Aliya Rama Raya was not a man in true sense for he was 
neither idealist nor realist. In the long run he was not at all a doer; 
but a fine dreamer. This was the psychological reason for the down¬ 
fall of the Vijayanagar Empire. . . 
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The Sangam rulers were the believers of the following doc¬ 
trine of ‘Svetaivataropanishad’, though the Aravidu Rulers lost faith 
in this (God who is concealed in all beings is One; He pervades 
everything. He is the inner Soul of every being and Overseer of 
All activities. He dwells in all life). 

Lord Kfishga says in Bhagawad Gita ‘O 1 Arjuna, he who con¬ 
trols the senses in his mind and does actions without motives or atta¬ 
chment is said to be a Karma Yogi*. But Aliya Rama Raya was not 
able to control his senses in his mind and acted with great personal 
motive. This placed him as a Karma RogI or Karma Bhrash{a. 

The Portuguese Franciscan Friars, at Madras, Mylapore and 
St. Thome, near Madras, destroyed some temples and thereby roused 
the indignations of Brahmins; Aliya Rama Raya went in person to 
St. Thome and held an enquiry, but finding that the foreign 
priests were very poor, he let them alone. As a result, the wrath- 
stricken Brahmins cursed Aliya Rama Raya who made a great dis¬ 
grace upon Brahmins (Vide Tamil inscription of the year 1558 
A.D.; the Historical Inscriptions of Southern India by S.K. Iyengar). 

(VIII) 

Evidence No. 1 

The ruling Gahga Dynasty of Orissa had reached the stage 
of inanimation with the death of Narasimha Rao Langora. He 
was followed in succession by two lines called Gariga or Narasirha 
and Banu. The last Banu had been over-thrown by the Muslims 
of Bengal who carried with them as prisoner, the minister Kapilrf- 
wara, Bhowarbar. When the ruler died, Kapilciwara came to the 
throne. His reign, which extended upto 1369-70 A.D., was one 
of constant wars in the course of which he lays claim to having 
made various conquests—among them Vijayanagar. In an inscrip¬ 
tion (Epigraphic Evidence No. 1) at a temple to Jagannatln, in 
Cuttack District, he is referred to as ‘Kari;iai2jahasasimha, and 
Kalavar igarSja* the yawning lion to the sheep the Kart?5ta King, 
and the Victor over Kulberga. 

This above para is drawn from the famous article on a "A 
little known chapter of Vijayanagar History (1450-1509 A.D.)” in 
Ancient India and South Indian History and Culture-Volume II, 
written by Professor S.K. Iyengar. 
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Evidence No. 2 :— 

Kapildwara, the Raja of Orissa, won Kulabarga. An inscrip¬ 
tion at Jagannatha Temple, speaks of Kapila as a Lion to the 
sheep of the Kamatak King and as being ‘ Victorious ’ over Kalabaraga. 

This para is drawn from the Report of the Indian History 
Congress at Allahabad, 1938. 

Evidence No. 3 t— 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Volume XIX 
Part I; pp. 173-190 records the detailed information regarding the 
Orissan King of Vijayanagar who was the Victor over Kalavar.-ga 
(Vide page 41, Poona Oriental Series No. 74. Ancient India and 
South Indian History and Culture by Sri. S.K. Iyengar Volume II). 

Evidence No. 4 :— 

The word Kalbarga or Gulburga means a ‘stony land’ in 
Kannada Language—vide p. 182 the Bahmanis of the Deccan by 
Sri H.K. Shcrwani. The word ‘Gulburga’ is the Urdu interpre¬ 
tation. 

Evidence No. 5 t— 

Gangasalar or Harihara II of SaAgam Dynasty of Vijaya¬ 
nagar Empire was the Turuka of Kulburga (page 69 Poona Oriental 
Series No. 71; Ancient India by Sri S. K. Iyengar Volume II)— 
(Here the word ‘Kulburga’ is the Turkish interpretation for our 
present-day Gulburga). 

When I was a History Lecturer at S.B. College. Gulburga, I 
came in contact with the above five evidences with the above 
special reference to the Epigraphic evidence (the inscription at 
Jagannath temple at Cuttock which mentions the word ‘KarijS(S- 
jahSsasimha' and Kalavargarija. The word Karnfifa means Karna¬ 
taka (Kannada Dcia); for example, the Kannada Inscription (E.I. 
Volume III No. 11 pages 28, 29, 30; 12th sentence records the 
word‘KarnSia* as being the Karnataka. This inscription is a royal 
Grant to Sree Ranga Patam Temple of KarpSla Dcia meaning Kan¬ 
nada or Karnataka). 

Late Professor S.K. Iyengar was not able to decipher the 
meaning of the Karni{ajahSsasimha or the meaning of the word 
KalavaragarSja. The word ‘Varga* means in Kannada ‘Samooha’, 
in English ‘group’. The word ‘Kala* means in Kannada ‘Kallu’. 
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In other words Kalavarga means 'Kalbarga' (Muslim interpretation 
having urdu influence). It became later on Gulburga (The stony 
land). So the Epigraphic Evidence of Karp&ta and Kalvarga 
holds good to Gulburga of our present day Karantaka. Scholars 
should not be confused to understand the meaning of Kulberga; 
Kalavarga or Kalbarga as recorded in my above five evidences. 
Owing to the pronunciation of many rulers of the different com¬ 
munities of that area these names appeared so, yet my final conclusion 
is that all the above names such as Kulberga; Kalavarga, etc. 
represent our ‘present Gulbarga* of our Karnataka State). 

(IX) 

The inscription of 1368 A.D. (Page 7), edited by Professor 
S.K. Iyengar in his “The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India”, 
States Bukka I of Sangam period reigning in East Mysore as 
supreme (E.C. IX. Ma. 18), and in South Mysore, his minister 
being a Brahmin by name Basavayya. In any period of Indian 
history, no Brahmin is found by name Basavayya, excepting in this 
period. In fact, generally the name like 'Basavayya* is not adopted 
by Brahmins of Aryan Blood. There are Brahmins in Lirtgityat 
community. The Brahmins of LingHyat community arc Janga- 
mas, who are known as ‘Iyyas or Iyyanavaru*. Bukka I just 
like other SaAgam rulers, even though he was a Saiva kuruba (as 
per Mysore Gazeteer by Rao Sahib Hayavadana Rao), had Ravan- 
nasiddeswara of Veeraiaivism as his personal God (Mane Devaru). 
To conclude, even though he was Saiva, he had a leaning towards 
Vecra<aivism giving great respect to Vceralaiva faith. To come 
to a final conclusion, Basavayya was a Jangama or a Brahmin of 
the Veera<aiva community. He was a Minister to Bukka who 
was a $aiva by religion having Ravannasiddeswara of Vccralaivism 
as his Mane Devaru. This records a glorious and mutual relation¬ 
ship between Kurubas and LiAgftyats. I think this is the earliest 
record of Jaftgama being a minister to a great ruler and I advise 
LingSyats of our present day generation to make a greater respect 
towards the present day Jarigamas who form the poorest group 
in LingSyat community. 

Even though in the inscription the name is Basavayya, the Chief 
Minister was a Brahmin. I cannot admit that he was a Brahmin 
of Aryan Blood. He must be a Brahmin of Dravidian blood. 
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(X) 

As a result of my researches in the Mysore Archaclogical 
Department, Lakshmipuram, Mysore, for several years I am now 
able to bring before the readers the scientific differences between 
Vijayanajara rulers and our rulers. 

The Vigayanagar rulers had great fear and faith whereas 
our rulers have no fear and faith at all. For example, the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers, whenever and wherever they used to go in con¬ 
quests, were not forgetting their ancient tradition of donations 
and grants to temples and Brahmins. The Madras epigraphical 
reports are full of grants and donations to temples and Brahmins. 
As a result even today if we make an archaelogical tour of Tamil 
Nadu we can come to an understanding that Tamilnad (the 
Pandyan Empire) of Vijayanagar period was full of temples and 
Brahmin Agrahiras for Brahmins. There are certain inscriptions of 
Mallikarjuna of Sahgam Dynasty of Vijayanagar empire to show 
that the Tamil Brahmins (by name Brihacharanam Brahmins) were 
receiving a great patronage by Vijayanagar rulers. This indi¬ 
cates that Vijayanagar rulers had great fear towards temple and 
great faith towards Brahmins. For example, the Saiigam rulers had 
a great respect towards the Brahmin family of MfldhavSchUrya the 
celebrated minister of the first Vijayanagar kings (Vide Page 6, 
1356 A.D., The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India by S.K. 
Iyengar). The document known as RimanujSchSrya’s 6iisana 
dated 15th August 1368 states King Bukka l’s respect towards 
3ree VaishijavaGuru and Srcc Vaishpava Brahmin BhagawSn RSmS- 
nujScharya, the silent, intelligent, and independent philosopher of 
the world—(Vide page 7, 1368 A.D.; The Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India by S.K. Iyengar). 

After capturing KfishnS fortresses, Kfishiiadcvariya visited 
Srlfailam and Ahobalam where he gave gifts to temples on 25 th 
July, 1515 A.D.—(Vide V.R. ii Karnool 454, 455 vide page 18, 
1515 A.D.; The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India.) 

Krishnadevaraya of Tuluva Dynasty honoured the famous Mi- 
dhva Brahmin, poet Vyasatcertha—(vide page 26, 1523 A.D. The 
Historical Inscriptions of Southern India by S.K. Iyengar). Now- 
a-days there are a good number of temples bereft of royal grants 
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and a great section of Brahmin community bereft of royal help. 
Brahmins who arc considered as native intelligence of India should 
have been helped and respected by the respective Governments for 
they make use of their timely intelligence in times of danger 
and save the lives of country. This in visible in all times, and 
every one knows it. Even knowing this our rulers extend no 
faith upon temples and no regard upon Brahmins. 

(XI) 

As a result of my researches in the Mysore Archaclogical depart¬ 
ment, Mysore, for several years, I was also able to record a research 
paper and at the same time the scientific inferences and conclu¬ 
sions regarding the character and significance of Vyayanagar cul¬ 
ture. Only the scholars who have gone through the entire reports, 
books, Magazines, and periodicals can claim ability to come to 
a conclusion on the significance of Vijayanagar culture. As a result 
of my thorough knowledge of Vijayanagar Empire (my optional 
subject in M.A. was Vijayanagar Empire), I am able to bring 
before the readers an interesting and valuable research paper on 
Vijayanagar culture and its significance. 

King, Brai.min and Trmple formed Vijayanagar Culture. 

This is the greatest significance of Vijayanagar culture. Be¬ 
sides, to come out successful, the Vijayanagar rulers had great 
religious fear and their inner idea was to save Hindu SanStana 
DharmaiSstras and Varnairama Dharma. There are a good many 
inscriptions in Kannada pertaining to Vijayanagar period recorded 
in Epigraphia Carantica Volumes which deal with the names of 
the Vijayanagar emperors who upheld not only the principles of 
King, Brahmin and Temple as Three Pillars of Vijayanagar 
culture but also protected the Hindu Sanatana Dharma &istras 
and VarijJirama Dharma. In the long run, the cultural idea 
of Vijayanagar emperors was to expand upon South India the 
ideals of a welfare-state on democratic lines. The following four 
dynasties of Vijayanagar empire mark the several grades of Vijaya¬ 
nagar culture :— 

(1) Sangam Dynasty The Rulers of Sahgam Dynasty 
were known for the consolidation and expansion of King, Brahmin 
and Temple as ideals of Vijayanagar culture. 
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. ' (2) Silva Dynasty 'The Rulers of this dynasty were not 
able to strengthen the idea of King, Brahmin and Temple as the 
bed-rock of Vijayanagar culture due to external aggression and 
internal commotion. But still they protected with greatest difficulty 
the banner of Vijayangar culture (King, Brahmin and Temple). 

(3) Tuluva Dynasty The Rulers of this Dynasty gave room 
for King, Brahmin and Temple, the so-ca’led ideals of Vijaya¬ 
nagar empire to undergo the profound reformation and renai¬ 
ssance. In other words, the idea of King, Brahmin and Temple 
was reformed and came under the field of greatest revival of 
learning. 

(*) Aravidu Dynasty The rulers of this dynasty became 
unfortunately subjected to external aggression. They were not able 
to keep up their will-power just like other dynasties and as a 
result the great Vijayanagar cultural ideal (King, Brahmin and 
Temple), underwent the worst period of disintegration and des¬ 
truction. This was the main reason for the downfall of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar empire. 

The above mark the four successive stages of the great ideal 
of Vijayanagar culture:—King, Brahmin and Temple. 

Let us go through some of the evidences of the Vijayanagar 
rulers in relation to their donation of grants to Brahmins, the bed¬ 
rock of will-power. Harihara Raya, the eldest of the five brothers, 
son of Sartgam, gave a village in Nellore District as an Agrahilra 
to a Brahmin. (Vide V. R. ii. Nell 189; and V.C.C.P. No. 15 i. 
109) 1336 A.D.—(vide— The Historical Inscriptions of Southern 
India by S.K. Iyengar). 

The five Vijayangar brothers of Sar'igam clan jointly gave 
a grant of villages to Brahmins at Sringcri in Kadur District on 
9th March 1346 A.D. It is callei ‘Harihara’ (E.C. VI Sg. 1,— 
Vide page 4, 1346 A.D. The Historical Inscriptions of Southern 
India by S.K. Iyengar). 

In general, throughout the Vijayanagar Empire there arc 
larger numbers of inscriptions or royal grants which are ended in 
(Brahmanananu Konda Paapadali Hoharu, Sree, Srcc, Srcc) and 
even the private grants and inscriptions record the above sentence 



marking a great respect towards Brahmins. In general, we can 
conclude that the Vijayanagar rulers who had the ideals of catholic 
kingship gave international respect to Brahmins. This in turn 
encouraged the spirit of Vijayanagar culture which is still existing 
today. 

Let us examine the evidences of Vijayanagar emperors in 
relation to temples. Usually, King was essential for people to 
undergo political fear, Brahmin was essential for people to undergo 
religious fear, and Temple was essential for the people to undergo 
moral fear. To sum up, in Vijayanagar the idea of the King, Brah¬ 
min and the Temple was existing and it reached its climax because 
people were known for their political fear towards the King, 
religious fear towards the Brahmin and moral fear towards the 
Temple. 

The Gopura of Vitthalasvimi Temple at H2mpl was built 
in 1513 A.D. by Krishnadevarfiya who in a larger measure up¬ 
held the tradition of the King, Brahmin and Temple as the grea¬ 
test landmark of Vijayanagar culture. (Vide page 16, 1513 A.D., 
the Historical Inscriptions of Southern India by S.K. Iyengar.) 

Several inscriptions in general record Kpshijadcvarlya’s interest 
in rejuvenating temples of Sree Sailam, Tirupathi, and Ahobalam. 
Krishoadcvarlya was known for his abundant gifts for the temple 
affaire. To sum up, almost all Vijayanagar rulers were treating 
temples as a mark of their great moral fear. In other words, 
temples of Vijayanagar were the bed-rock of moral fear in 
Vijayanagar. In the long run the Vijayanagar rulers used to 
follow the following doctrine of ‘Isavasyopanishad’ : ‘All that wc 
do belongs to God’. The Vijayanagar rulers were of the opinion 
that culture without faith is barren; faith without culture is blind. 
Here faith means 'Bhakti’. To go further, Vijayanagar emperors 
encouraged people to extend their Bhakti upon King, Brahmin 
and Temple, in order to surrender theireelves to God. Bhakti 
is the crowning gem of individual's faith and almost all kings and 
subjects of Vijayanagar empire developed this Bhakti culture. 

Thus the Vijayanagra Bhakti culture marks a great history of 
divine dialogue between the results of yesterday and the needs 
of today in relations :o hopes of tomorrow. 
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• (XII) 

There is a general saying in the public that Bhuvaneiwarl 
established by Vidyiranya at Hfimp! is the ‘Man-Devatc’ or the 
mother Goddess of the Sahgam rulers. As a research student 
of Osmania University, I must prove Bhuvanciwarl as the real 
‘Man-Devatc’ of Sahgam rulers, taking the cpigraphic and numis¬ 
matic evidences. Unfortunately, to be frank with the readers there 
is no strong cpigraphic or numismatic evidence to prove that 
BhuvaneSwarl was the ‘Man-Devatc* of the Sahgam rulers. 
Even in their Royal grants to temples the Sahgam rulers did 
not mention their ‘Man-Dcvate* at all. The good number of ins¬ 
criptions in Kannada recorded in Epigraphia Carnatica, in the 
Mysore Archaeological Department, end with Sree Virupfiksha or 
begin with Sree VirupJiksha (The ‘Mane Devaru’ of the Sahgam 
rulers). 

To suggest Bhuvancfiwarl as ‘Man-Devatc* of Sahgam rulers, 
there are no cpigraphic or numismatic evidences so far as my 
microscopic research experience in the Mysore Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, Lakshmipuram at Mysore, is concerned. Even though 
BhuvaneiwarJ was the ‘Man-Devatc’ of Vidyfiranya or Kula Devi 
of VidyAranya and even though the Sahgam rulers worshipped 
it, we cannot draw the conclusion by stating that Bhuvandwarl 
was the ‘Man-Devatc’ of Sahgam rulers. Every ruler must have 
his own 'Man-Dcvatc‘. Mysore Wodcyars consider ‘Chamundci- 
warl’ as their ‘Man-Dcate*. Just like them, even the Sahgam 
rulers must also possess some ‘Man-Davate’ whose name I have 
to make clear now. 

Even to day no eminent scholar is able to decipher the signi¬ 
ficance of Bhuvaneiwarl. On seeing some female idol of revo- 
lutiomry type at H&mpl scholars assumed that it must be 
Bhuvaneiwarl. For example, assuming it as Bhuvaneiwarl, late 
Gopinatha Rao flattered it in endearing terms in his Iconography. 
Afterwards, Sree man Niranjanaguna Shiva Yogigalu while support¬ 
ing this Iconography of Vidyaranya—started appreciating Bhuva- 
ncSwari as a sort of spirit for the foundation of Vijayanagar empire 
in his ParamJirtha Gccthe. Sri Siddanthi Subramanya Sastry has 
commentated this Pramirtha Gccthe. The famous Kannada 
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novelist, Sri D.R. Bendre, also appreciates Bhuvaneiwari in all 
possible ways in his article in Pradeep of Dharwar (Vide issue, 
Nov. 1956 pp. 165-168). 

But the important thing I want to note is that if Bhuvanctwari 
was the Man-Devate of Safigamas, why is it that her name is not 
at all appearing in any inscription, or coins of kings or in royal 
grants. Do we mean to say that the Safigam rulers gradually 
forgot Bhuvandwarl, or had a separate ‘Man-Devate’ ? Now I 
must feel for the inability of scholars to come to a final conclusion 
upon this. Just to get themselves some popularity and hanour 
from the innocent public, scholars must have named Bhuvanc^warl as 
the ‘Man-Devate’ of SaAgam rulers. If historians have failed to 
come to an understanding regarding this problem, I suggest to 
solve this problem by taking the evidences of a fine and princely 
article on ‘The Brahma Sutra Vjitti of Prau^ha Devariya’, recorded 
in the sixth-centincry commemoration volume pages (378 and 379). 
In this article, the matter is like the following :—‘In a verse of 
an inscription, on the basement of the Mukhamai^apa, of the 
Hazara Ramaswami Temple, the name of Devaraya the II and 
the name of the Goddess, ‘Pampa’, is mentioned (vide pp. 378-379). 
Dr. V. Raghavan’s Article on Brahma Sfltra Vfitti of Proutfha 
Devariya—Madras University, recorded in Sixth Ccniinery Vijaya- 
nagar Commemoration Volume. 

According to my inferences, Pampa must be the name of a 
Lake or Sarovara at HSmpl. Now do you mean to say hat the 
Devariya II (Prou^ha Devariya) worshipped this Pamp5. a sacred 
lake at Ilampi, as his mother Goddess ? Furthermore, Dr. Raghavan 
writes like the following 

•‘PampS was the name of the Goddess in the City of Vijaya- 
nagar whom Devariya the II specially worshipped. It is 
natural that Devaraya II should have named his work after 
his patron Goddess” (Vide pp. 378-379—Sixth Centinerv 
Vijayanagar Commemoration volume). 

Here the words ‘specially worshipped’ and ‘patron Goddess' 
of Dr. V. Raghavan hold good for discussion. Here lie means, 
that Devariya II regarded Pampa ns patron Goddess (Alraya 
Devatc) and in order to show extreme and devout affection 
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towards her he specially worshipped here. Dr. V. Raghavan’s word 
‘specially’ means ‘strange’. If this is true authorities should examine 
the strangeness of Pampi. If Devariya II had ‘Bhuvanehvari’ 
as his ‘Man-Devale’ as per our usual public notion, he could have 
mentioned in his Brahma SOtra Vritri fa fine Sanskrit work) or io 
his royal grants. Anyhow, it is a strange Pampi which is a 
strange problem to discuss and come to a final conclusion. 

We must be anyhow grateful to Dr. V. Raghavan for liis 
fine scholarship in extending this fine article on ‘Bahma Sutra 
Vritti’ of Proudha DcvarJya and I particularly pray for his blessings 
upon my further researches. 

Pampa of this great Sanskrit Scripture ‘Bramhasutra Vritti’ 
must be the ‘Man-Devatc’ of not only Devaraya the II but 
also of the entire Sangam rulers for all Sangam rulers used to 
follow their ancestral and predecessors’ tradition of worshipping 
one and the same Mother Goddess, Pampi. Kannadigas usually 
call HampI as Pampi Kshetra that is to say sacred place of PampA, 
the ‘Man-Devate’ of Sahgam rulers. According to Sri O. N. 
Linganniah’s fine Kannada book on Srce Vidyiranyam, Srec 
Vidyaraoya demised in 1386 A.D. According to my conclusion, 
upto this time i.e. to say 1386 A.D., there must be a great 
fame and constant worship for Bhuvaneiwari* After 1386 A.D. 
there is no strong evidence to prove the constant and the famous 
worship of Bhuvanctwarl to any great extent. And as a result 
the name of Pampi as the ‘Man Devate’ became popular in Sari- 
gam rule. 

As per legendary evidence Pampi, the daughter of Lord Brahmi 
married Srce Virupaksha. So Virupaksha was known as ‘Pampi 
Pathi’ and Himpi was known as ‘Pampa Kshetra’. 

Now, I must come to a final conclusion, judging iny above 
evidences that Sri VirOpikslia was the ‘Man-Devate’ or ‘Mane 
Devaru’ of Saiigam rulers and his divine consort Pampi was the 
'Man-Devate' of Sangam rulers. This derivation is logical, per¬ 
fect and quite clear. If Bhuvandeiwari was the personal Man- 
Devatc of Sree Vidyirapya, Pampi was the Official ‘Man Devate’ 
of Sangam rulers. Readers should not be confused with Bhuva- 
neiwari and Pampa as one and the same 1 . 

I. The Editor don not wibteribe to «o«ne of the view and opinion* of live learned »cSolar. 
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arfar firjjJT' ania <ja° tjo 

otatifl (ttmtf) <ft am anfia ant float trtotf n«» wffm 

fnranft oat n<frcDa q: sg»* antf 3 it cr« «aj i analogs *t rng-*taa 
«n »r<retai (aaW )* %!i\ aafl H sziiftn Mr i aaw* wait % aatta 
s?affl ararafofli 5» oimfi *i aaa air Ris4a «fipi g« ft, aafara W& % 
*5 wwM far wk aa% w*ra-a»rwT 4 Saw awf %% Prom ftfi? «i 
faotaj war i aifl ftwnit if & ««1 iril fi saaa wl atf fair i g? % ag>a 
wiwa?wi*fl *f wanfaftf, Mr«r, fl°wor wk aitafc ?d! am % 5fi 
(g^fi) *nT« ajn aar a*t arfg ai wk fanrcaim faowi a*t 
M5i?flfn aaifafi at i aa fW *nc »nt: air ?t oafomafl t* ym ai i 55 
% oa«t astft *a ^ar am ftfe tft* 1 

at* rtf 3 .a orffca it 'oiaftt' «war on Rag? aw it %h mi at ^ 
§an If 1 aifk tfnafl it waffl «wtf $ am % swt 9 fp *mr | Pa atf n 
Sift owftwT g«a ?! a? aatf fnwft ?* 1 orarti at fanai fa ‘ota’ rafts 
ftn \, ait ««l-f ‘oK at '«*?’ % aw! ?r tf fV^arn & 1 <!* *a «Rt % 
«gsrc oiattf % ap%f| g?ti % aw a* arw aw o|a afct afi 4 1 wO 
aswjfc % argon atf if ar*sr»m «n 1 aoa aa aits no tot at fofRt *t 
at it Ta a?g. wfa »’ fwk far of f \ am Mai «ti "mag. 
aiRo’’; anfc <n w« «( i B swtm % at anc %\ aia (o«aa:- 
aif?o) ownfl aai \ oiaw'r &ftr uiatrft at aifo aiavt'ir-CTW 1 1 arat^ 
^ o|a ?t anai o?a <1 ai^a k 1 

ftfim amiaii it oranft an aiqa:— 

eiar«ft Of?a wtattfl at aifm tpi aiwiaW* fa \ i a? oiaw 

1. awiaag *ai vv. 

2 . atPa % aTat <et €tw-a9ti?iiiwc *nn v, m* 1 

3. aaa ^ v ?«»t a ‘aiawt ata at saifai ?a aw %{t :— 

"a fafa agtoia aaotaaRcift*! e*a qnr otaRa i 

q;»i eoiatit a ‘fa a?’ analRC gwtpt o«4 wt*fifa aaagai^a ora far” ?fa 1 

4. 'am Jt^o ^ at5oa ai Mia' ?• \*° 

5. s^iMtei itai aw 1 a» \«» (4t-»ztoga») 
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qrf>y v ftara ai i* *0*1 aractft aai i faw srenc aa*a 

&ana*f, Sara?*! am alma ataiW!*,atfta«*ma<*Ta«iaNt 

it 3caftl ««l{ 3T?ft t I* 

amaj «f ma'i It *rt f« vn^t % mm* 3 ag* atfflrc a>a* aaasa 
1 1 spmaa <ta jrnjl 5 wWl a.i utfa a{ wit aa «rai 1 1 « ** wi\ 
a wrefl a>t araif ar& «i in* waw «raar araxa* *ft afrsSaa faaar 
fcl at *1 a* R€ *a t fa WiaHff(«W*if) a«T$ l* 

«ntvwf% *S\ 4 t«tv «n ewi 3 «% faaT w *m wro 

m i« vs if* qg % «g«i* maw jaawa ar g* *n ftrctf «irol) amt it 

sftf «wft i 7 m w <53 % argau a* wr? (sn ; fl) «i **t i 8 

aafoa m*av i sigm * maw* wra w ga am gan;*a an q>nni‘ 
*fta'5T% a rgon mauc it ft «m«(t an<t a*i$ i 10 fsl aifeftw ant* 
$ftt ««it a >rt wamr *r 3?&ai sa aafa 5 «r k i *Fa q? % aqtnt 
w^wwl mwft «i aimm i*» amjfa | f« aa% «nfl S*mil KTO 3* *lif 
mam uaa it aq sre m *iw i am oft* mm 1 * if mawt % aw $*%a 
«i w«n ^5T j*n *fw ww *t aara gut k i l * 

at«R«ft it folfo •■— 

mifa *rtt fafa * «**w if jxRwfcwfl if »aift I ft*g aiita 
ora?tf «i «t a«*na am mia a^a afoi mu k > u am star % »rm 
(far^s) % mxria g«mn •* ^ % as aril* amt % «fan$* wf^arft 

1. ‘T«t % aiatit^r’ *n«t \, a* nt\s 

2 . tN q^at *tt*m »i-v* • 

3 . '«ra«fl %* <r«aa a* ^ 

4. a^t-a- ^ 

5. atf-go ^ 

6 . aTg g^raj to «« aat« Rv-W am 

fa«qs gtrn a<- •» a«t« \, i 

7 . mta gamj, aa* aa, awt« at-X* ammjo 50 aa* v» a^ta *\ i 

8. qrnaa g» a«® tq fita s,ao,at (aig % argai^ w*h 
mn mnaa g* % aigara m?) 1 

9 . «TO*in:a aaa^-a»t, X-^ 

10 . *fX«Ur ti,ai,a^ 1 

11. c«f afaa-aiit an i* » 

12. wafajaim-u, ^X-'*! 

13 . 'wia^ft ^ ^f>aaa f^raXaa’-aiY« a« ^ 

14. anflaiatfara^ «a ana xfayai (ftafzja q«xa-^») *rm t, g* XX® 
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(ntfsis *rcft) skt % ttena k‘ i airsii <\ cf^z it sk« 
s n i my i)t;< stsi ifl gas k; sstfa xtls ska % i ifta n«i 7*1*1*35 
it ** *fia *t 3? 7* ft«w 1 1 tfaffrr miwmx wn it fasti it k 
aft* W B* 7 ii *in«s t* tfst k, falser g«- 5 i* *t'?ft stf %\ ait* 3*1*- 
37 uru k i «r*K %t wt*l ail* fc kten «*it ti& as (stft*) <t Sstf s»i »3 
«ft aft* aqsTsxt: sfraift sis 3 v» jz 37 ifvtft-qprt 7 t*s 4 x* gz *$ 
lint 1 *s nsiktea sa* $ sift ail* 3 « aftsr gtqrt a >1 3*5! 4 fas <fr 1 
as % an* % art % iz\* 3W «t *r sals gait *t; aft* ««w ns aft «ki( 
st*wt \i *rt*i % aijsrs s *i't itsi*i k 'ssttira atkitN flet % st 4 
v»'Xi" 3*1* antn ^ ■•'V'tfkwsc s* ssxtflg* it *«ftt ank attf 
saa k fara ast *t<tft *<t % 91 a* fank 1 

ok* siftt % *s ftejci in’sprttal *1 stsctft it aunts ^ *r « a 
saass at&fSFi* atfass sift* at st*a 5 t* 1 rnfass % argsi* *i«<fl stf % 
sfgai aft ail* a|a *k<T srs<E mat it ail aias* fast an k, n«l stnttfl 
<1 sf«5 37 si <17 ss*i k 1 aka ska aw>si it is «ft« <kk < 
sit* fwt k, 7 **g <rfi si< gkatsis % asai3«i* aritai k «wc-*j* 
3i»i*a k\ tfffTft 3<t a* si 1 fawj *s% fasxis aaftsts % 3 ?sX«i it aw 1 »st 
nV siatsi % ^ts 1*1 c fihw ai»*nt ?iavm it tfta 1^ «tf l *^5 3 ? 
% «3«R aintst q«i waHi % «fts « ^ sr: t Otvi «ti 4 1 

ittf aftst sifjtai k «ii ?41 Peifa fitftsa 5^ «?s?hq «1 
It sis «* asir siwPnn; r<sfi «st tare* fast k 1 «ifksis k aigst* 
g 3 t a; sne it «t ait* n *Ttss, <Ctsi«3fs 35 % as* 

it aTi* <tft st* m slss asi mfliasQ « stss 3* k i 6 ai?t 4 m k f% 
Gtsc^l *fl 9 i s<3 it msss IX 4 hw 35 S^'U-afTSJt <t sit* k » l^^tn 
5 t sm^ft iR Ht« «na 35 ait »jf« a r ?a *37 «t nuis <6*k 53 hi k ft stf it 
!•» 9 t 1 «W-35 Sltf 75 TifT^netl 75^ k I* 

1. 35 taf 7 ?it yi ifaire# a i?t n1*i it natsi k 7*^3 s»i !3 
dr*5 7 |* 1 |S Ts^ s k I % 7 « SI«1 fta 7.1 tflSI % ftfz W 75 S 
k (its atrs: «S «it; |f*f 7 t rfo tx t/vfl*i «t* miff, 5 <ftt jfe 
« 5 ST k 1 

2 . sSifis* tiit; ft stft^s wsuwtin x, 2 « t««5 

3 . wrftnretfawa ss airfiifasT sm 1 ?» xx® 

4 . fass SIRIS ( V» «fos * 7 ?S ) 

5 . so *iot*o^to ( n«i« ait* n«.oo ) 

6. STo*to ^osto ( tc*.K aJ\< XAoo) 
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55 95T5 9fa ^1 51!* 3t 99^913 9IT ^5 9t33 $ *-°* * 

95195 % I fl<fl 9TfW H 919?9t it %hm W<$ & ffau-qf^ faflT *t «t5 

*v It I® ifa it tfi 95 5951151 * I «r *3 9*n Uin *ft«5<g it ffw*ft99 
it wt5 v*. ilst m k i ««: $99 95*159 ^t itit mftlit % 9-99 it *n* 
q* wi wtim it I fa •Fftfi *$199 95159 nu Pwtfta «f « 95a iftanng 
it 95 a ftqiz ww mm k 59 W 5 * aiift «T 5 uft 5 it ft «wn i* 

59 51515 g?t 519t9*1 i TWf<Tf 5915 fiwfc«U % 3*3*9 3 it 99 ft 
««t t I «?i flt «E&99 9ft-^9 i W3315 9^9 959 5t!9Uft f9U 

99 Wt $99 95*159 91|, f5*fft 9^399 9ft59 91 99 * f*3 *dt §5 ^9T?I 
it 351$ 9 $93 fTfJT fait It 9l9t9 $19<it it «39lf99 9ff5T9 it l 9T3fc! 
i 9*3i9$i9 5t?n55 ^ it^ ft fj 335 it **t5 uV Sfraufa It «rrf-^ it 
«tf 53S& f}*t 9* i I* 9U3 *lfl 3* 9 9*t 99P331 tjj}« f9 WWM it €t9<5t 
& qf*919 it ft 9it I; «fc 9 «T* $99 $ tf ^91 it$ St9 S919J 9^9 
fcm i fag% suhr 95 aai «93 it Stq fa9i 5i 5« i tec tfl 95 mu 
fa Z% 5«13 9 U*f5 9«H ilit 91 913*9 1 

fajj «|3 9^9 it it flncit 9i99t wfa* 3935 ; ftm, filfa g5lflWl*N* 
% fflltit 9nfa limit 3951=9 li i, 5$ 59 «91H<rit % Still 9T9<it f$t 

it gte TOfi 1 1 19 399 «i« 9|a it itaifai $*$1 itm mtoif % ft95»o 
f* *** Ml i ft95«n & ftw it *t« 9Tlit i I 3flfuni9 5H9c9tn 
i^g^R 9l9U<t % 51991915 i il9!5l it 919 \» %1 *ft, 99 fa 9^5 9^5 
it 91515 9999 \! itl 9^ ^ I fft f915 9fa9 ^5 913915 

OTOit 995*1 9<t % =E51 95 Twi »ft;* 99fa «f559B*t 9ft 51 39If ***95: 
9|9 it 9?.<t <1515 i fa91^ 91; «t5 9^919 95W ^ it 5FW9 t il9 it 
11 ft9*t itit qrfspfi 9 9359 it futfsr it 9i5<it 9n^t % 5%«3 it 
Wt5 9B15I I l WfrW ^t It f«i! gfe *ft fWt I I* ’KlSf9T9 % «39R ^B99 
515151 % ffaqfl 515 ^ 15®° 59 it Vt 95 $93 9T l‘ it *R915^t9 3$T 
% 9IB ^ f559T3 I, ^ 9i<T (995) % 5^9J it «t5 $93 % «\5 9^3 It 395 
% »9l99lf95 919 k H5 (it fll5l «T 5»9 515 91) it ^t $1599 ft n»® 

99 & 9$t* |, 991 fa im t wW I i wrgf95i 95klfa9 It 59*9 ^ I $Tf«t 

% «39I5 5t 21399 ^ joo 9»' f«fi 5 b 9^1 9 $15^9 9T l« 

1— 9it 

2— -9ft 

3__'yr953f 59 5$*99 fa at 55* «Y 90 ^ o 1 

4—«rfa ^?it, 9fa«9 iret (qigfafi5 $Rt5 it5r*it) 

^19 1 9o I 

5__Ol!t-‘5fa5a Xwr.i’ 919 90 xliv I 

6—‘939151 w* 3?5^9’-ftft-vo 1 
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% nRifas wfMtftre p * 3 «f it ai^a &$ i 

31 33 i! gftd JRift I 1*3 ItH! fog % Kill 131!$ 3$ H* ftST.SfTfl 

itfarci sfft«n e|n afca a W 9 5$ 1 sfaar ayr $ crntrif ina fafia 
5$ «k 15T a «mA itir 3$ 1 *« jaiai wifli nR* it BHU-itil n «rfar 
&« % wgarc i* fins is ikt itan fit 3 3« it «ft 3 wRa r«* 
wPra it 3$ at i l atf ?*« 3 i» ?Yi ,«m & «i« *f <i* w» <u at 

ifia irit 331, at airfare hot dasrera it gxf%a fc i 35 Him it »r 
aurft fa ews: 3 ? nftiT mu star: TO waia ^ fail 
jwk siti 3^ ff, ffc *3 naif il$ a«i atf 1 

WUlillf % ftflt i* V it 4° TOCW «I*4I *W 33 lf 5 ta *JH!$ 5 
Hu &* «fta am 13 3 * ai'a jut $ f*a% * 331 * Siaia afiftfrc faarit 
$5 faga! it 3 i mfi «: »ffi M 3^ ^ 1 aiCtTR Suit p mal * aia 
U31T: ffcafawi $ r fttfHItn, 3IU, 33*3331!, 3*HlO, itHli't 331 
33tft! I SlfllK 3T3l if ?T 3!* BWl it *3 Hi tfl 3$« 3*3 « HI3 3!3 
f*aa <7!<t | I 33f3 3XT3J! IT 3Wn 313 3173 «l<t 138 3 1J JUftKl 
fc ftyj «*3 313*1 % 113 H3*t H313 ftftreaT llti '? I not it tfllfafl 1*1$ 
3 HU JHH 119<t3 Hlfafa (il3t 3i% 1! 313) fail $ faa 17 3313 HI 
Mn^fi % 3i3 nfaa % i* 

HI TT*! SWUit it V 1T3 if 7H?t 5H if* *3 *Wt llfafl * 11T3 il 3^^T 

%X at tfssia ^ ft! 3!if»tr *ri<a 173 it H3T< mit : ^333 

it33 H31! X«o lO «33lfta ftilt k ^7: 17$ it 3T17<t 3 

ariH-ijJ il hK imu ^ 31 f* a^a 3^3 173 % h%u ifwa it Hit 

\o *f!5t % H»a*: ih i 1 

llft’li 3 TPT 7 !Ht g 3 I 17 <! W 7313 t— 

snili «t^j it 3ri?it %$* i*3t h^ lit m sir w 11 siwn 33. 

its, $3 an niitfta 3a avft *a ^ftwnirt 33H « ay ww 3 ipnftr 

ii?t it it i 

lft«S 33 an 3T17<fl— 

wfa aiil 3 am 3 an 7 it wf «n it i nuu i«f «r itf 

f^TI ayi W i i«w Hi^mitn air iraati uift unit it irtaft i is 

3 ««i! 733T3 STIT 3! I* gifa« 3fe?P8 !J1 aiT HH»tt 1l1<t, 3?! % 7T7ET5T13 

1. ^o3oX1o3to1o f37H lXVii 313 ^ ^o 1 

2 . WlfiUitlrai^ 31 P313T, $3«ra ftil^ 

1l«-l 10 t\n I 

3 . ‘tmtfft 53 5^*13 itrafru’ ?ff a® h\ i 
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USA *«i % sitfei *ft *t i 1 fj*r tfqra ^ trarcit 

% awwaw it an* it afife tfftral «fi qivi *w gw «n*i 2r i* 
tfes wm*i wwt wn *nf gaw st % waft i<l «fl» ^ 4w «?4 
ww* tnfaq fc s*r* ttf^i frit % i *m % fesz «n i s jj? 

irmu snjwl n 3**t tot *fi 1 mw fVjml «?4 fagmtestf «r 

ml few aftt w,5ii wai am *fcrr «tr i nn* % ft*z t w *rcft $ tft wran 
*t 1 wc^ju *q?t afcac, fen^r, «%««, tpanz* q«r qfear^ wfc 
q«fi % jt 8 sfafesiw «n pt an* n m *ft a^nfl* fa awT 5 ft* 
tisfeq H'lfii % * 3 «tt *rw «k it ffrg it aqra* sft stntJ fen 
»t iM f* 5»3«i *t nfa Wm m fata «tw *wt «u ai«na nfiara* 

^i q* watftfl *rfa ^ ««* swtf awinm it <n? forw fen 

q*il *1 1 <ps are mutf *r tw * 3 ? % q?Pt n «tt*t cisfl i ftt «tf cmi! % 
Ht&fs ^ lifa« aiTanr irq fknfa «*rt i* 
aw nn <HT gur^ :— 

&t wa it antft «FSstf wwt qnwigtf *r»t fa$q fa^tm O; afa 
fit iflqft nltfn; asawq *t a* a aj^r *tt*r *wi I »• tw ana gq * 
ugarc ans'r wm ws* «f)*n aft *ft a** ajfk «fl i ? nfafa- 

3TT lirsia m muk It aran <w z^fisf «TWit 3 cratfai wtw^ »*« 
S**tk ¥r wi % m a an«w mt eiqc»0 wwt %?s a^nn wk v t-'fl^ 
«<wr awl ftrai »' twr *Tt«m H % ^r»a 

sum air Jt?T ?t air *1 %{1 w qw nt«ra feO «ni it wifer 

n ife »tfl «r aair «? * 1 & st*tt ^ ^t€t air 

Wtn« 5 *t i° Jt?feT ^ ^fl *r *ralqre vft snfltt fen m i 10 

1. T*t- 

2 . Pi«m »n*i 1 «j® 1 

3 . ‘qr^ft ^ qwl *t %Y 5 t’ Jrw^Rkw: arm \ <r<> vt'* 1 

4. tigan firew *nn u* « 1 

5 . ftflWVW} ?® t 

6 . ** fWw s^nu %o v»^x» 1 

7 . ^ an^f ?o \% 1 

8. q? i« w "wfiw •• aiwlte <sfza: 

M.q^t Hail — 1 " 

9. 1 ®* 
gatrw ^tf.1 %o 
WWW nji?o 

10 . tT2 «Y* 5lfeRr-^t^5T l» I * 
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qftt *tpt 1 gfw qir «i fontf *n i qrc q*tr gyrsfi *r ?nftt qfa 
wt *t »« siyitJfl mi 1 Sisr sj».% wgm* cmre *r gq «fqg 9 
rs**i ft g^fta ft fftw n5<n q*ft mutt *rr i *fk *rcqq ft g*rftt 
ft«tnr *fl i faq % gq ftt ?tfi^i **ft % fftqr* & *qw?t ft ftp* «Bt sto?: % 
^ «wi*q % »t m* 3ft fttfgfl fen i* 

3R g?| % WgiK WTOt % CI3TT S^SR «T ftW 5T!>*ffntf 

«Mis «ri is fttf} ft miprt «r 5wa fftqi i %tft ra4 «t fa «t i 
3Tcr'<r virffc mi Mnrouft ^4 ftnq A »nii \* granfl % fa*z t gwa 
tom wr qq wrsftffttf ft wimim* *it«iM «i to g«r ui i mm 
(tar qftwu« »i i ^ «t wqifoin 1 ft m qsqfa fer qz «nfk fen %< 
«wnw <£«i for*i$ fetr «ift ft i iftarsT ft qrrft tffe *t sum: g*rw ftq *na 
«itoi ft it «nfta fen qftc qtf ft (T«wn ft: ft wtcit it 

nua pr» mifiPr* ^ ft ms mifftfim qJk A to k i Mil *mit 
1 ° gmfl ft «iq f«i i As furgqfr Pigrwi ft: ng< ftfg font* Ac $s[ to 
fiftt«z wiffta As *nf ft: sto ft wift ft<i«5 TOtfe; *m ft: wsmNI ft i‘ 
snft-fftq: gig to c*ft ft Ac p «Mt ft «mA ft mtimt snjR wqi c*t «n, 
ftgt fft q*W gq ft* yft suit ft cq*z k i 

As qft crei tor):— 

to qftf ftr «q«i crucA ft As to ft wP-4« sstfa st'n qS i qf »5ft 
ft qjRuiqtfg; 3 it.it fft: giq?«ft €t ftfftirfgg ?qifft %r »C3 «mn VW 
it 4r, n>ig* TOiq« mxqtq ft i mifftt ft: g^fftgrat «M 

qft gj? ft gjn «iiw fti» qfa qjT ft qiqfl«t ft tom ft: ft wfq« 

«m tit 3&9I I* M3iqr>ifftq: ft io» fftgufi ft ifg fttvq afgn 

**ni qi i qn't q»a qftqfi* «ui fftgiw ft fftqq ft qtfi ^ i* 

<te?r «iqi ft ImPms qfe to! ft him q^ q? *st qi tow k fft A* 
q^PTCrai ft ftcrqq «i Pq^iq win 4[?i k i wftfti mu smimm Mlft wgqirqqi 
gfta ftqqq ft >z?w ^ag gi^t ftz ft fa q»ift I* qqqg ft 

1. 3qig*r q«i«t q® > 

2. 5.3W (Rq® *fi* i»), vnn qo i 

3. Mit 

4 . q?t 

5. «35l fk ThlZftJZ «l* ftz4; MMMW f^offt 0 I 

6. As g*i (gg®qt«k®)?® ■ 

7. fttfii gronroM-Mwam X, ^ • 

8. gig* MR V ?o s. 1 i 

9. afirafaw 'TOiq x i 
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3 tror S 55 it i?<tr % f*in & wiit W 3 « * «*<t «tw-ii« ^«r 
twra JW «* itf *n: fiffctrrc a*tr qtW'fi * w« 35 * af ^ * f *< «**w 
sxflia fail i* 

«tq<ir S 35 * X9. fi^it it U*5 ,5 t <W *t™ 5 Tt' * T ™ **3t5l I* 
*1? % hit g^<y*n «n*i ir^qii % it & «> ftntf *m» 35 «> «35i<t 
?i«n fag qqgqici I flnr % fififli «r i 4 *5 % ^155 ttf 

erre q:*ro q; 3^ «n it f« 35 «t igiiit it 3*1 it 1 8 3«tfaw 35 «i 
$ki m( 5i «fta fag «p» 9 aiitit 3 it qiat it i* iit tc itfoiteiit 
qijpj; q^t i? 1 arq<it % iiato xiit 351 «x<t *t 1 sPTMf^r t fa il qqt 
it*t it ait qat wt it ifaqqiqft ixit it 1 7 its i* it 3 flxt*«: ?t 5 a 
il*T qrc <n.a qT& adfi fig-fag figq't «rq<it it it 1 j 1 qatatTT aiq?ft 
»t ass «if«»^ it git *ri it at? it f*g»tf it *ti 1 8 toaiitait arq*it i 
p* fcffc it jit it i* «q* 3 «ft?t 3a it **3 q< raw w *** 35 * w 
n$ v\x. a*t !ja»flfq« wk. ^t it smt it 1 35 it ftrgml «t afta it q* fagaf 
it <1$ 1 wfaftaositx jmq % quit* & *mf<a itcc wrnit % v* a*Z 5 
qfrqiX i 5*5 fait l I# 35 ^ 3?t W& i4 3 itfaa fail I qi’afa ^ WTTcit 
i tf* qiga qftqTqa sj^r faiT, it 35 i STtffli A*f 4 % swifts it«* fag 
it car i ii? t*« itfltj i toi $ fag {tax wfa <T 5 jtw ^ 5 i 1 

^ iron <tt iaqa S 35 ^ Tsrgil % «*g« it w % itit i ftqil <n 

JW151 rgi i»* q« qqqnt aiftjpi «t ata i gwrijit 

% «•jr^itst fim i l * antm 35 ^ ila sren i Ofiif i *t 

it sqsre 1 1 * q^ta. 3 «qKi 3 ^ Ptffei fVnOTiai i aran; *1 s« ^ 

1 . wq^ra qrcrc; qo ^ 1 

2 . qit q« ?wr v*. » 

3 . qis etw q« 1 

4 . w q 5 it«i »nn ^ q» \ t 

5 . qit 39 qx 1 

6 . qit v» 1 

7 . qit 3* vx 1 

8. qit ^ qv i 

9. qit 30 x«*9 t 

10. q»r q? iter *nn x 3* q«t 1 

11. vu?K i>*rq «nr ^ 30 ■*'* « 

12. qit qo Mb 1 

13. qit 30 m« 1 
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?fli ret* % sitei qi ufaifa % fkqq *f *1 muj fkk i 1 

aiftga it i*t it waft* an it® i*wl q* s?ra uar i* ina i «ii<41 
if w an? a«i a* qftwttqq: % *1i xrn, iff? ^ iti il its* ik fmi gin i s 
q*f it g* if Tlfta *1 iti?*! «t afan imi >*?T mpn it 13*1 *1 
3w irjjj % i*?i it gfta fia ittft k i *«% ufaftia fasprfl % itt swr 
qart i* 

«pq it, m ft 35 if faira «: x| »t, ailifiwi aft 
uwtftir qfliqK k*t it ft'fa, pir qi s*t, nt it 7 * s*r, g»*T it^ 
5<*1 qi foil qft( 111 311 W*K (A *Kf «RrTqj g5 tt «U$T I* I* 1 T'1 3*TP0 
giir *•• w^i qi* jmftil * aw gs % qia n$ w*1t g* If qt a*n % 
ugqifail qfa qrtt air $i»o % qwngf % 1**1 3 an fair i* gg « wf*. 
T«.a ncsp ftftnt, 5,5 it gqr i ainra it uniiifM it 11 <r mtftm, 
ftmg * 1 *, g=««i f gw, firfo qi gar sw t iranil it tfr i*r 
law 1 7 

q*l« irf «*ff if in<»rt a awa k aii-mi it Pm« «r* % «A«t 
adi aftqtftnt fiait k 1 ifora qfi g’g n itoft it wwii % *5 3* * 
ajftq ww, g* $ qfq WliTifl (*fait*qt)*, «flq ®T*iqi> tut v* it 
15 m 10 * gn*i q jprqq, wrifqftis *x gq«^ it fftqr 11 3»naa<\^ awa 

awqj % if# aflat aft qfa‘* aa«i aar gs qr qiataiq, ««aht auaw 
gaa »* yftaq % qrga^qfiq gait q*i apq tt afia qfl qiai 1 ayrTFa filial 
qt qfta qa wrq<qj asq^l qiftratfv 14 ^ q%a Hnr «1 a«Wi 3 ? 
q aata ^ aqiiar q'aqfk *m g« <t W’Jai 14 wft f^aq 
kl ara?«ft «t to wf ^ «?qfq* a?fq agn «fiT?t k 1 


1. 

*0 • 

<Jo T** 1 

2 . 

q?t 

1 » » 

3. 


1» XU 1 

4. 

atf 

*ni t 1 ® x*x-n«ii 

5. 

q?l 

3® w 1 

6 . 

Itf 

wn X i» U 1 

7. 

1 *' 

i« u-tX 1 

8 . 

1*1 

qo x« 1 
< 

9. 

1*1 

3 ® i»\ 1 

10 . 

1*1 

3® 1 

11. 

1*1 

3 « 11 1 

12 . 

1*1 

3 ® VI 1 

13. 

1*1 

30 ^vc 1 

14. 

1*1 

qm 1 1 30 v Xx-U 1 

15. 

1*1 

3 ® Ui 
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Vte HR* H-A S WH«t«R W^Sl flwjf ST PWlSCRJ A 

fr Rn% wiric hc «iw * RtAr Hc*scroa hi^« ftrnal w as 

VK 3 Ac «W % *NW « *fa* Acsas Asr rt S* I SR RR« A RRI* 
W tflfft «! 55 A W^TOR «WI«r W*r *tc R*A*T rrA hHir ^HRI 
3«n SW^C Si HSft flfWI HC A* **? W 5M»^ V *** & » 

gnfJiHta % wgsic wWPtfl * *K S 3 AR ** 351 ^ Riwflw * 
s*^r 3 jww sisft 3« * 3< ^ r fa* T ^ ^ ^ 

*ftA 3 hit hr t«fc wi si siptfs A«r i r»« fc ft *nro *irf % 

pil* HC SW r\* 1 SI SIRcA R STRi*H 5^T, SR TESTER CFWT A $«T Wt 
hi? s *T»Tqin^ siftSHl s» »ft Ac hr Cl scrj Cl ‘, f*RR & W ** 3$&c 
gi'R wi 3«r I i hiiswrI % wgsic S»c scr *r« <ft s»iftst*ft hicric «i 

Mjfa HI * A* RIRS TFT °RfSR Hfel-HftsiC Til Rile wfRR, A Hl^ ASA 
«| W^RUfl Rf,* ffc 3HCR8 fft S 51**2 ^Wt, RA V& ATC * «*T* 

sAfcSlA «ftR 5j i 

RifasiftcH 3 wir crir hc tfrscn) A gjrt wwfl fc ^ sr tool fr • 
wi««n s sfacvg Cl *5 * h*cc Arr» ars* «tatC:« Arr* acftrai <ft 
A hir* A*r» wfafwC* CIS Arr,* s'htcs h« si As Arr,» Hnasirr 
ft\n A« ARR,® SRIfR «ft« ArR,» RflRR^ ^ A AS ARR. 1 ® FW 
A As Arr, 11 wnfiwwr ift «i wh sis Arr, 1 * r^riri rA ri Ac 
ns A hisArr 1 * Ac sifci c Arr^^hti_ ■ 

1 — TTRl ^HtZ v StSTRA fs^R-AsCRI H*-UI 

2— RiR A«I HTR R Ho I^V* i 

3 — h?i ■ : - • 

4__qt?R;R ftSTR VBZ HR' m^lR aV fR SlTRHH-fRHSRTHA ?• R* 

AcSICcR HHlfsA SJHS ZlST RTR 1 «Jo R** I 

5— Rjl hirs hri \rri \» Ac HR SJRl Ri^^W A*i RTR R 

iSM (isftlic ftr<lR CtHWt) % HJ3STC HV'* As I 

6— RTRHR *2^3 HR! RH* « 

7— if BII Ac 3CIR VZZ RR1 Vl» I 

8— VRH^ «R5 SRI 1\|« sfc 11111 ,.* . t 

9 — qtf 1 VIR Ac RIR« ( H*3S AC ) RI*T R, Rl\ I . j 

10— Ho H. HI So die I 

11 — HA urai * .,: . , 

12— Rft*5R HIZ3SRT C\1VI 

13— ARHR HJR3SRT tlY I 

14 — rpah «jo c«<» nfk ftiR fnzs (A.A. <£S ) 

Rin 1 ^« RR* Ac RTRHR Wo So Rin H 1» A*P» 

Hloilo^o % WJRIC « CIS (AHR) RM .''.I 
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37^*3 m i mfto rtf srfa ^ srffcfa* 3 ?^rt 

«t 3fc it ^St ^ VI OTf«ft % fiwft* PT5T F^JJ i| tf?TJT 
<t «ira«m *ff *5 *ttf 1 »n «nv T* s*W nr f«<rc fc fo tft 
nr^R dffftr, «if%c»r <r* «ri! <fc Int %t wnfcvf ?re $ro qt«Ki»w 

5TU tf iTTC<fl*T ^Fn qia *7T aftPra ^5fT «T*T 1 *1 T>TO 

fc P« 3<i?tR fkm sw «W & w« ic nn*f *r «w wrg;fc sU *>?T ^ 
jjn ^fctrfos wrtt {ft tf «wrr $ 1 
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